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Paris in Eighteen Hundred and Two and in Eighteen Hundred 
and Fourteen. By the Rev. Wittiam SHEPHERD. 8ve. 


pp. 280. 


[From the Edinburgh Review.] 


Mr. SxHerxHern, who is well known to the literary world as an 


accomplished scholar, and to the political as an inflexible lover of 


liberty and friend of the constitution, has, in our opinion, conferred 
a real obligation upon the common run of readers and travellers, 
by the publication of this little work. It is ushered into notice 
without any pretensions, either in the form of the edition, or in 
the author’s tone. He plainly tells his reasons for printing, 


which, independently of external evidence, bear the stamp of 


truth. His journal, kept on his first tour to Paris in 1802, accord- 


ing to a practice always, it seems, adopted by him when tri yel-. 
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SELECT REVIEWS. 


ling, was in continual requisition among his friends for several 
years. When he returned from a recent excursion to the same 
place, it was natural that a still greater-demand should be made 
upon his kindness ; and he foresaw much trouble in superintend- 
ing its circulation. Nothing could be more obvious than the sug- 
gestion of giving it at once to the public. “ In my embarrass- 
ment,” says he, “I recollected to have heard of an honest Qua- 
ker, who resided in the back settlements of America, and who, 
finding himself absolutely eaten up by transient passengers, set 
up the sign of the Dun Cow; after which, though he made no 
profit, he enjoyed the comforts of a quiet house. Upon this hint 
J have committed both my journals to the press. If any thing 
more than what accrued to the American accrues to me, ‘ Lacro 
apponam.”’ P., viii. | 

A work of this kind, putting forth no pretensions beyond those 
of a Diary actually kept for the traveller’s own use, to point the 
accuracy of his observations, and record matters of information, 
or recall agreeable recollections, ought in fairness to be judged 
according to those professions. Is it a good journal—apparently 
the work of a sensible and accomplished man—such as no well 
educated man need be ashamed of, if it by accident were found 
in his repositories, and perused by a stranger—calculated to serve 
its primary purposes with respect to the author, and to render 
future travellers a reasonable share of assistance in their journeys 
and observations? This is the fit question to be put; and we are 
enabled confidently to answer it in the affirmative; with the ad- 
dition, which is not required of such a work, that it contains every- 
where the traces of a vigorous mind, at once shrewd and bold, and 
of feelings and principles equally candid and pure. _ Political dis- 
cussions, indeed, seem to be rather avoided than courted ; nothing 
approaching to violence can be discerned; we might even say 
that the writer’s impartiality is carried far enongh to make his 
political bias on the questions which incidentally come in his way 
a matter of uncertainty. 

Mr. Shepherd’s object, in first visiting the French capital, was 
wholly unconnected with party, or with political matters, except 
in so far as these must necessarily claim part of every man’s ob- 
servation. His principal object was the study of those wonder- 
ful monuments of ancient and modern genius which the conquests 
of France had enabled her to collect in one rich assemblage, such 
as never before existed within the same space. He was desi- 
rous of viewing the pictures and marbles, and of examining the 
manuscript treasures of the libraries, principally with a reference 
to the favourite study of his leisure hours—the revival of letters 
in Europe alter the dark ages. Formerly it was necessary to 
climb the Alps, and wander ever whole provinces, in order to 
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gratify this learned and dignified curiosity: The spoils of Italy 
are now brought together almost under the same roof, and there 
thrown open to the whole world. Justice may indeed complain ; 
nor is it easy to repress a regret, not wholly romantic or senti- 
mental, that the French did not rest satisfied with opening the 
road to the mine, and thus enabling each curious one to explore 
for himself the treasures, perhaps more precious while fixed in 
their native soil, and surrounded as it were with the delightful 
associations of the spot But the prodigious gain, in point of 
ease and convenience, which has resulted from the pillage, not 
to the despoilers only, but to the transalpine world at large, can- 
not admit of a doubt, how little soever it may be received-as an 
excuse for the deed. The question of restoration lately excited 
some attention. Granting, however, that such a wound could 
safely have been inflicted upon the national feelings of the French 
people, in circumstances eminently critical; enormous, we may 
gay inextricable, difficulties would have presented themselves 
in the detail of such a measure. Nor can any reasonable doubt 
remain, that a portion of the treasures would have been destroyed 
unavoidably in the removal, while a portion was wilfully spoiled 
by the conquered party; and, perhaps, a portion would have 
found its way to other places than those they had been taken 
from. Probably their remaining in Paris was a matter of necessi- 
ty,as the only tolerably certain means of preserving them, indes 
pendently of the political obstacles to that restoration which jus- 
tice prescribed. 

The correct taste everywhere exhibited in*this journal, makes 
us regret that Mr. Shepherd treats so sparingly of the details of 
the galleries. In his first journey, he dismisses the pictures with 
a single sentence, and does not enter at all into the particulars 
of his examination. He seems, indeed, to have experienced, as 
we believe every visiter of the Louvre does, a sort of distraction 
in his first visit, which does not allow a minute inspection; and 
a satiety from the immensity of the banquet served up all at once, 
so as to prevent the enjoyment of any of the individual luxuries. 
All persons who have frequented those rich collections, either in 
Italy or France, feel the desire strongly grow upon them, of sin- 
gling out a few prime specimens of art, and poring over them 
separated from the rest. Every one who has travelled musf 
have felt how much more exquisitely he relished a visit to some 
place, where a single first-rate picture was to be seen—some 
church, or convent, or chateau, remarkable only for this solitary 
jewel, -than a surfeiting morning spent in devouring the richer 
wonders of a collection; in every compartment of which might 
be found pieces of transcendent merit—possibly as fine as the 
single ornament of the obscure altar, the distant refectory, or the 
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comfortless and half-ruined chateau. We the rather ascribe our 
author’s slight notice of the paintings, in his first tour, to some 
such feelings; because, in his second, when from the novelty 
being past, he had leisure and self-command to pursue the plan 
of taking a few studies each time he visited the gallery, he enters 
somewhat more into detail. Still, however, we could have wished 
for a much fuller statement ;—he might at least have told us what 
he felt—and his remarks on the masterpieces, if not those of an 
artist, or a professed connoisseur, would have borne the stamp of 
a vigorous, original mind, and a just taste. In his first visit, the 
statues seem to have struck him still more forcibly than the pic- 
tures. 


“ Here,” says he, “ when I found myself surrounded by the works 
of Phidias, Praxitiles, and Xeuxis—works which, for so many cen- 
turies before the Christian era, had excited the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of enlightened Greece, and which the bold spirit of the Romans 
durst not aspire to emulate—I could hardly persuade myself of the 
reality of the scene which was exhibited to my view:—And when 
{ gazed with minute attention on the Apollo, the Laocoon, the Mir- 
millo-moriens, and the other pieces of sculpture with which the en- 
cravings and casts that I had consulted in the course of my classical 
studies had made me familiar—I soon found that no copy was ade- 
quate to represent the spirit of the august originals. What a lesson 
does this collection give on the instability of human things! ‘These 
breathing marbles were the splendid fruits of the victories gained by 
the armies of Rome over the degenerate Greeks. ‘The Romans 
have degenerated in their turn; and the prize of valour has been 
wrested from their feeble hands, by the descendants of those Gauls 
whom they once compelled to submit to the yoke of slavery. Who 
can deem it an impossible supposition, that, in the course of revolv- 
ing years, it may be transferred by the hand of victory from the 
Seine to the Neva—from Paris to Petersburgh.” P. 50, 51. 


The concluding sentence contains a singular anticipation, though 
certainly an accidental one, of an event, which, twelve years 
atterwards, was undoubtedly very near taking place. Before 
quitting the galleries, it is fair to remark with what praiseworthy 
liberality they are made accessible to the world. They are open, 
without any fee or reward, to strangers every day from ten to four, 
aud to the Parisians three days in the week; a distinction which, 
however necessary, would not, in this country, be very well re- 
lished, nor, indeed, very patiently submitted to. 

With the curiosity respecting such subjects natural to all tra- 
vellers, but peculiarly appropriate in an ecclesiastic, our author 
visils attentively the places of worship wherein he goes, and in- 
forms himself respecting the state of his clerical brethren-—which 
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is certainly far from brilliant, and their estimation among the 
people, which is, we are sorry to observe, somewhat in propor- 
tion to their worldly condition. [In the following account of a 
Sunday, and the most awful solemnity of the Romish church, 
perhaps we are not at hberty to remark the difference between a 
protestant and catholic observer—between Mr. Eustace and the 
pastor of Gateacre: for,a Sunday in Paris in 1802, and high 
mass in Bonaparte’s principal church, will prebably not be al- 
lowed to present the real picture of a catholic sabbath and sacra- 
ment. Nevertheless, we suspect that had Mr. Eustace been at 
Paris, his emotions would have clothed the scene with somewhat 
more imposing colours ; and of this we are pretty sure, that the 
reader will easily recognise, not merely the protestant, but the 
sturdy presbyterian, in some parts of our author’s remarks. With 
these, it is unnecessary to observe, we are prepared io sympa- 
thize in an especial manner, in this land of the solemn league and 
covenant. 


* On Sunday morning the 27th, we went to hear high mass in the 
church at Notre-Dame. On our way to this venerable gothic edi- 
fice, we observed one half of the shops open, and the other half shut. 
if our observation was correct, it would of course ascertain the opi- 
nion of the burgeois of Paris on the reverence due to the sabbath. 
{was amused witha sort of compromise which some shep-keepers 
seemed to make between religion and avarice, by shutting their win- 
dows, and exposing their goods at their doors. On the whole, there 
was little of the outward and visible signs of Sunday. One distin- 
guishing symptom was wanting—the ringing of bells. I presume these 
noisy annunciations of prayers and curses, joy and sorrow, wedding 
and death—were all melted into coin during the revolution. When 
we arrived at the church, the procession of the host was moving up 
one of the side aisles. Penetrating the crowd which was assembled 
in the nave, we proceeded to the choir, and ascended into a gallery, 
where we had a full view of the whole extent of the church. Our 
attention was attracted by the procession, preceded by a number 
of boys, dressed in white vestments, and bearing tapers. These 
were followed by eight or ten priests, who moved on in slow and 
solemn state, singing as they walked ;—then appeared the distributers 
of incense, who dispensed it from silver urns, suspended from their 
waists by a silver chain. The elegance and grace with which they 
managed these sacred vases, well entitle them to the appellation of cle- 
rical Vesirises. In the centre was the canopy which covered the host. 
‘This canopy was surrounded by ecclesiastics, and followed by pious 
votaries, who chanted the service as they went along. ‘The chorus 
which they formed was rendered more solemn by the sound of an in- 
strument like a bassoon ;—the voices of the priesis were in tune with 
this instrument:—and the harmony which they produced had a 
very fine effect. The procession was flanked by a party of soldiers ; 
who, T presnme, attended for the parpose of protecting the ceremony 
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from the insults of those who were dissatisfied with the catholic re- 
ligion. At the elevation of the host, the military commanding offi- 
cer gave the word in atone of voice which echoed through the 
vaulted roof of the church. At this signal the drums beat, and the 
swell of the organ mingled with the war-note. The soldiers, on one 
knee, fixed the butt end of their muskets on the pavement, and con- 
tinued in that attitude till, on the cessation of the sound of drum and 
organ, the word of command was given, and they rose. After the 
procession had made the circuit of the inside ef the church, the 
chief priests advanced to the high altar and performed the mass— 
their voices being occasionally assisted by the organ. At various 
intervals voluntaries were played upon this instrument, some of 
which were absolutely jigs. On the whole, our visit to Notre Dame 
presented to usa strange mixture of religious solemnity, military 
state, and levity. In the course of the service, two collections of 
‘money occurred ;—the first for the benefit of the church, the second 
for the relief of the poor. Of the multitudes assembled to-day is 
this vast edifice, Ldo not believe that more than 200 repaired thither 
for religious purposes ;—the rest were composed only of persons whe 
were attracted by motives of curiosity.” P. 58—61. 


There is nothing more siriking in the observations suggested 
by Mr. Shepherd’s first visit to Paris, than the disrepute inte 
which republicanism, and every thing connected wiih it, had fal- 
Jen, although it was long before Bonaparte’s power was fully es- 
tablished, and he could have exerted his influence in putting 
down the democracy, upon ihe ruins of which he built his despo- 
tism. At the theatre, everywhere a good exponent of popular 
feelings, but in Paris by far the best, he found unlimited applause 
bestowed on all passages disparaging to popular institutions. ‘There 
he saw, at the Comedie Francaise, the Cinna of Corneille, which 
abounds in sentiments of political tendency, and applicable to the 
circumstances of the day. “ One solitary plebeian made a few at- 
tempts to excite appiause of the democratic sentiments ; but 
he was indignantly silenced by the rest of the audience. On the 
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contrary, the following lines were received witha thunder of ap- 
probation. 


‘Mais quand le peuple est maitre on n’agit qu’en tumulte 
La voix de la raison jamais ne se consulte; 

Les honneurs sont vendus aux plus ambitieux, 
L’autorité livrée aux plus seditieux: 

Ces petits souverains qu’il fait pour une année, 

Voyant d’un temps si court leur puissance bornée, 

Des plus heureux desseins font avorter le fruit 

De peur de les laisser a celui qui les suit. 

Comme ils ont peu de part au bien dont ils ordonnent, 
Dans le champ du public largement ils moissonnent: 
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Assurés que ehacun leur pardonne aisement, 
{sperant a son tour un pareil traitement. 
Le pire des états c’est l’état populaire.” ” P. 81—82. 


We are sorry to find that a similar experiment on popular 
feeling, which our author made in the same place this year, was 
very far from giving a result equally favourable to the existing 
government. ‘The minority was far from insignificant-——notwith- 
standing Bonaparte’s recent downfall--the eclat of a new dynas- 
ty, or still more seductive restoration—the return of wished-for 
peace, and the presence of powerful armies. The two parties, 
on the contrary, seemed to be pretty neariy balanced :—but of 
this in its proper place. We anticipate it here inorder to show 
that the theatre does not reflect merely the sentiments favoured 
by the ruling powers ; and that, of consequence, the observation 
which our author there took in 1802 of the new government’s 
popularity, and the discredit of republicanism, was the more to be 
relied on. His inference from it, as drawn and committed to 
paper at the time, may fairly be reckoned a just one, after the 
events that have confirmed it. The Parisians, he observes, 
seemed to be ripe for the elevation of an Augustus to the imperial! 
‘throne. This was written about two years before Bonaparie de- 
clared himself emperor. 

We have already spoken of what are commonly termed the 
galleries; or the collection of old pictures, marbles, books, and 
medals, so well known to every one, that we should only have 
dwelt on any thing new and singular in our author’s remarks upon 
them. But there is one institution connected with this subject, 
of avery pleasing nature, and not at all known in this country, 
the Musée Nationale des Monumens Frangais. It owes its ori- 
gin tothe barbarous ravages committed upon the works of art and 
remains of antiquity in different parts of France during the revo- 
lution. M. Lenoir obtained permission from the convention to 
collect their fragments, and restore them as nearly as possible te 
their primitive state, depositing them in a large convent which 


was set apart for their reception. By his industry and ingenuity : 


upwards of five hundred French monuments are there arbaaed 
in excellent order and preservation. They are classed accord- 


ing to their respective ages, and thus afford the best history of 


the progress of sculpture in different stages of the art. The more 
ancient stones are properly placed in the gloomy parts of the 
buildmg; while the splendours of the modern workmanshi p is ad- 
vantageously exhibited in the light halls; and the garden contaian 
many tombstones, among others those ‘of Abelard and Elois: 
The windows are enriched with the superb painted glass assem- 
bled from a thousand churches, and which could only thus be 
saved from the destroying fanaticism of the day. 
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The scientific reader will naturally desire to kaow the parti- 
eulars of a sitting of the national institute; and our author has 
detailed them with great spirit—underrating, however, we must 
remark, the effects even of the mummery which he describes, 
inasmuch as it depends altogether on its adaptation to the persons 
concerned, whether it may not afford just as powerful a stimu- 
lant to exertion as a graver or more sober method of proceeding. 


“The hall in which this society assembles is a noble apartment, 
the sides of which are’ ornamented with two beautiful pillars of the 
corinthian order; between the columns are marble statues of the 
celebrated French statesmen and warriors. Inthe middle of the hall 
an area is railed off for the accommodation of the members. Between 
this rai! and the wall are several rows of benches, which, on our en- 
trance, we found so much crowded with spectators, that we expe- 
rienced no small difficulty in procuring seats. While waiting I had 
Jeisure to take a survey of the company; among whom, my atten- 
tion was particularly directed to the famous Abdallah Menou, who 
sat near the president’s chair. In the fat stupidity of this warrior’s 
countenance, I thought I could discern a sufficient cause for the ex- 
pulsion of the French from Egypt. Whuilst meditating on the won- 
derful scenes which the army of Egypt had witnessed, the members, 
of ihe institutes entered the hall. ‘Their costume was very odd. It 
eonsisted of a dark green coat, richly embroidered with light green 
lace, a yellow waistcoat and green breeches. This attire gave them 
ihe appearance of a company of old English butlers. The president 
having opened the sitting by a short speech, the celebrated Lalande 
mounted the tribune, and read a memoir of astronomical observations, 
which, though I am morally certain not one of his auditors under- 
stood, was received with thundering plaudits. He was succeeded 
by other Savans, who read papers like so many school boys. So 
rapid and indistinct was their pronunciation, that { found myself inca- 
pable of following the thread of their discourses, and their enuncia- 
tion so monotonous, that it lulled me into a gentle slumber, which 
was only interrupted by the applauses that followed the termination 
efeach memoir. In short, I found the proceedings of the national 
institute as tedious as those of the royal society of Lendon; and I 
awas heartily glad to escape from an assembly which, in my opinion, 
was chargeable with a profuse waste of time. For what benefit can 
be derived from the hearing of mathematical calculations, the detail 
of chemical experiments, and a long series of profound argumenta- 
tion, the comprehension of which can only be the result of patient 
ctudy in the retirement of the closet? ‘The wight who can satis- 
factorily decide, whether it is more irksome to listen to an incompre- 
hensible oration, or to harangue a listless and inattentive multitude, 
may solve the question, whether the orators or the auditors of the 
above-mentioned learned bodies, are doomed te the most disagreeable 
task?” P. 100—102. 


~~ 
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No other passage in the first tour needs detain us, except the 
description of the exquisite English garden at the Petit Trianon, 
the favourite retreat of the late unfortunate queen. ‘The sketch 
is very short, and we transcribe it willingly. 


“The Jardin Anglois is laid out with exquisite taste. Here we 
passed through shady walks, which wind about gentle declivities, till 
we reached a grotto, from which a subterraneous passage conducted 
us to the top of an artificial mount. Descending from this, we pursu- 
ed the course of a narrow streamlet, till we arrived at the Hameau, 
which consists of a farm-house, a mill, and a church, all constructed 
in the true style of elegant rusticity, enveloped in trees, and almost 
covered with ivy, vines, woodbines, and other species of parasitic 
plants. Before the Hameau isa pool of water, fringed with reeds and 
bulrushes. Beyond is agentle sloping lawn; and the view is termi- 
nated by trees, which conceal the winding walks. What must have 
been the sensations of the late owner of this retreat, when she con- 
trasted the voluptuous days which she had spent in its seductive se- 
clusion, with the terrifying altitude of the temple, and the fetid dun- 
geon of the Bicétre ? Evils are certainly heightened by contrast : and 
though a king is but a man, and a queen a woman, yet the woes of 
royalty must be attended with an anguish peculiar to themselves. 
"The pleasure which I experienced in contemplating the delicious 
scenery of the Petit Trianon was intermixed with serious reflections. 
I left its shade, however, with reluctance.” P. 112, 113. 


Mr. Shepherd’s second visit to Paris was principally under- 
taken with the same views as the former; but one very proniinent 
feature of interest, of course, consists in the change that had re- 
cently taken place ; and, accordingly, the parts of the narrative 
which excite the greatest interest are those which record the tra- 
veller’s remarks upon the dispositions of the people towards their 
new government, and their feelings with respect to the master 
whom they had so recently gotten rid of. The candour and impar- 
tiality of the author’s observations upon this delicate topic are ex- 
tremely satisfactory. ‘The general result is certainly what might 
have been predicted ;—that the majority of the people are deci- 
dedly against Bonaparte, and friendly, though not very zealously 
so, to the government which has put an end to his tyranny ;—that 
the majority of the army have a leaning towards him, and a disin- 
clination, mingled with much personal contempt, towards the re- 
stored dynasty ;—that thé marshals are unpopular with the soldie- 
ry on account of their conduct towards their favourite chief, and 
are thus likely to serve the present court faithfully. With re- 
spect to the question most important to foreign nations, and espe- 
cially to ourselves, the disposition of France towards peaceable or 
hostile measures with her neighbours, the result of our author’s ob- 
servations rather disappoints the expectations which might fairly 
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have been indulged. He seems to think that the national! pride bas 
been too sorely wounded to let the people rest; and that, notwith- 
standing all they have suffered, they would derive a consolation 
from any convulsion which might give them the opportunity of 
Wiping away their late stains, and taking their revenge. ‘To deny 
the fact, because of its inconsistency with our previous belief in 
the effects of the conscription and Russian campaign, would be 
rash and dogmatical. It might argue, too, an inattention to two 
very material points—the extraordinary love of national glory which 
predominates in the French character, and the perversion in their 
natures, wrought, toa certain degree at least, by the conscription it- 
self; for, perverted must so military a people as the French have 
become, before such a state of things as existed under Bonaparte 
could at all suit their habits and dispositions. Nevertheless, we 
would fain hope that the inference so unfortunate for the peace 
of the world, if it be well founded, rests rather upon a view of the 
Parisian society, in which the predominance of the military, and 
the lighter burdens of the conscription, must naturally diminish the 
horror of war. We hasten, however, to mention a few of the par- 
ticulars related by Mr. Shepherd, with a reference to these most 
interesting topics. 3 

He travelled from Dieppe to Paris, and on his way, at a village, 
he met a wounded soldier, who was wandering about in search of 
his-billet. Te had been a conscript, and severely wounded at the 
siege of Antwerp; but he said, that if his Emperor were again 
set at liberty (élargé) he would serve him as faithfully as ever. 
At Dieppe, however, Mr. Shepherd had met four conscripts, in- 
teresting youths of eighteen or nineteen, recently taken from good 
families, and apparently well educated. They had served in the 
last campaign; but confessed their repugnance to a military life, 
and desire toreturn home. Among their most intolerable suffer- 
ings, our author justly ranks the being compelled to associate with 
the common run of soldiery that fill the ranks, and barracks, and 
tents of an army. ‘The following passage is lively and interest- 


ing: 


“ From Souvier we went through a rich and highly cultivated coun- 
try to Vernon. Here, while dinner was preparing, I lounged inte the 
stables, where I found a number of cavalry horses. Being struck 
with the beauty of one of them, I was proceeding to examine it, when 
I was accosted by its owner, who happened to be a captain of the 
Imperial Guard. We discoursed some time upon cavalry equip- 
ments. Though he was not unwilling to do justice to the powers of 
British cavalry, he preferred, for the details of a campaign, the light- 
ness and activity of the French. ‘Turning from this topic, which I 
did not feel myself qualified to discuss, I touched him on the subject 
of the emperor. ‘This I did very gently, by observing that Napoleon 
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was a man of extraordinary genius. ~On hearing his late master thus 
characterized, the soldier’s eyes glistened with pleasure; and he re- 
quested I would do him the favour to drink a glass of his wine, which 
he had left to look after his horse. I told him I had not yet dined, 
but that if he would become my guest, | should be happy to see him. 
He accordingly accompanied me to our apartment. On his reeur- 
ring to the subject of Bonaparte’s character, I thought it my duty to 
qualify what [ had said in commendation of his talents, by remarking, 
that his ambition was so unbounded, that while his power lasted it 

was impossible for his neighbours to rest in security. ‘This drew 
from him a vehement philippic against Talleyrand and the Senate, who, 
he said, had instigated Napoleon to every mischievous act which he 
had committed; and, after involving him in difficulties, had basely 
deserted and betrayed him. “ But the seizure of the sceptre of 
Spain ?’—* that was the suggestion of Talleyrand:’” “ And the ex- 
pedition to Russia?”—was suggested by ‘Talleyrand; and, after all, 
it only failed in consequence of the premature setting in of the frost. 
in short, I found that Napoleon could do no wrong; and that, for 
every error into which he had fallen, and for every crime of which 
he had been guilty, his minister was made responsible. But, on the 
contrary, Louis XVIIf. could do nothing nght. He had falsified, 
said the plain-spoken soldier, every premise he had made on his ac- 
cession to the throne. He had accepted a constitution, but had vio- 
lated every article of it. He had solemnly engaged to continue 
the constituted authorities as he found them; but he had made the 
inost capricious changes :—he had flattered the army with assurances 
that he had the most perfect reliance on their support, and yet he 
had sent the Imperiai Guard away from Paris:—he had diminished 
their privileges and appointments, and eevee to revive the old es- 

tablishment of the Gardes Snisses. To say all, ina word, he had 
given up-himself to the guidance of “ rs Se rascally priests,’ f whose 
evil counsel had brought his brother to the scaffold. He wasalso led 
into error by the returning emigrés, inen who had deserted their céuntry 
at a period when their services were most needful, and now had the 
audacity to lay claim to the most distinguished honours. With con- 

siderable humour, ©. le Capitaine mimicked the air and manner of 
ene of these characters, an old man of seventy, whom he had lately 
heard declare his intention of serving under the new régime in a mi- 
litary capacity, under the idea that he could make his marches and 
even his charges in a cabriolet. He thenasked me, what we thought 
ef Louis in England? 'Y'o which EL replied, that he had lived so much 
in retirement, that little or nothing had been said among us of his 
habits or proceedings, till the late events had summoned him from 
his-retreat. “ Je vous comprends,” replied he, “ il a bien mangé et 
bien dormi—et voila de grands préparatifs pour conduire les affaires 
@un grand royaum?.” In short, he was fuil of grief and bitterness of 
spirit; and on my suggesting to him the probability of his incurring 
peril in consequence of his freedom of speech, he said he had no fears 
on that head, for he spoke the sentiments ef thousands, as I should 
find when [ arrived at Paris: which citv, ke said, was very secdand 
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very discontented. ‘This man had undergone the horrors of the cam- 
paigns of Moscow.” P. 160. 164. 


The popularity of Bonaparte in the army was admitted by differ- 
ent persons, as well civil as onlitary, with whom our author convers- 
ed: although the opinion appeared to be, that the opposite senti- 


‘ments of the nation at large would prevail. At the theatre, he 


made observations similar to his former ones, during the represen- 
fation of Voltaire’s Merope. At first the majority of the audience 
carried it decidedly, and had such airs played as denoted consi- 
derable enthusiasm for the royal line. Great applause followed 
the passage— 


* Vous que tant de constance et quinze ans de misére, 
Font encore plus auguste, et nous rendent plus cher.” 


And the application to Bonaparte was speedily made of the 
famous passage— 


“ La fiére ambition, dont if est devoré 
Est i iete, ardent t n’a rien d t,” &e. Ke 
st inquiete, ardente, et n’a rien de sacré,” &e. Ke. 


But, by degrees, as the piece proceeded, plain symptoms ap- 
peared that the ieeling evidently belonging to the majority, was 
far indeed from unanimously that of the audience. ‘The partisans 
of Bonaparte began to rally, and were strong enough to show 
themselves ; which we believe Is always a sure sign either that the 
preponderance or the vehemence of the majority is not very great. 
They made their first stand at the celebrated speech of Polifouté. 


“Un soldat tel que moi peut justement pretendre 
A gouvener letat, quand il l’ a sii defendre. 
Le premier qui fut roi, fit un soldat heureux.” 


There seems at one passage of the piece to have been a kind of 
compromise between the contending parties, indicative of the ua- 

pularity of the chiefs who have changed their sides. “ The 
most bitter sensation,’’ says our author, “ was manifested by many 
people in all quarters of the house on the repeiiiion of a striking 
description of time-serving politicians.’ 


“ Non—la porte est livrée a leur troupe cruelle; 
Il est environné de la foule infidelle 

Des mémes courtisans que j’ai vu autrefois 
S’empresser 4 ma suite et ramper sous mes loix.” 


An English mercantile gentleman, who had peculiar opportu- 
nities of observation from the capacity in which he was residing at 
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Paris, (a deputy from a number of merchants who were desirous of 
making some commercial arrangements with the government,) con- 
firmed all the author’s conclusions respecting the disposition of the 
army. He had himself witnessed their sulkiness in repeating 
Vive le Roi after their officers at a review, and the enthusiasm of 
their cries of “ Vive ? Empereur’’ as soon as they had piled their 
arms. A similar incident was noticed by Mr. Shepherd himself 
at a review which he attended. When the general passed along 
the line, the officers cried “ Vive le Roi.” But this cry was re- 
echoed by.very few of the men, of whom the great majority 
maintained a sulky silence. 

It would be a very dangerous delusion for the restored covern- 
ment to discredit the statements of their dangerous rival’s popu- 
larity among his ancient companions in arms; and almost equally 
so to rock themselves into a secure reliance upon their own favour 
with the people at large. ‘The bulk of mankind, in France espe- 
cially, are by no means remarkable for constancy in their political 
attachments ; and a just regard for their reai interests too frequent- 
ly yields to some unwise prejudice or capricious feeling. The 
memory of the conseription will not very long survive its actual 
burdens; nor will the glories of Napoleon’s reign, its foreign tri- 
umphs, its domestic magnificence, fail to strike the mind of an am- 
bilious and vainglorious people, before whose eyes are constantly 
placed the trophies of the one and the monuments of the other. 
Nothing in politics is more true, than that a small present evil is 
often sufficiently irksome to make the multitude forget vast bene- 
fits whieh it has been the means of purchasing: and that any at- 
tempt to appease them by recounting negative advantages, or the 
past evils which they have escaped, seldom produces any thing 
but increase of irritation. ‘The Bourbon princes must keep these 
lessons of experience in their view while they have to support their 
very delicate character, and regulate so ticklish a nation as the 
French. In some most material respects they have serious dis- 
advantages to contend with. Their accession, or restoration, was 
effected by foreign troops ; it followed the fnumiliation of the French 
arms, hitherto triumphant beyond example; it has been attended 
with a permanent diminution of territory and power to the country, 
not easily to be concealed. They are themselves by no means 
men of such dazzling talents, in war especially, as to have the 
smallest chance of making their mighty predecessor forgotten. ‘he 
illustrious. head of the house, in particular, little resembles that 
bold and active soldier of fortune. It is rather by contrasts that he 
will remind his people of that brilliant though pestilential meteor.* 


* His Majesty squares as little with Mr. Burke’s famous sketch of the deau ideal 
of a restored Bourbon prince : ** Whoever claims a right by birth to gove:n there,” 
says that most profound writer, must find im his breast, or must conjare up iait, a 
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When discontents recall the past times to the people’s vain r&écel- 
lection, it is to be feared that the trophies which have been won 
will enly shine the brighter in the gloom that will now surtound 
them. ‘T'o despise such discontents would in any princes be the 
extreme of folly; Sutin those who are deficient in so many of the 
means of allaying them, it would be so very insane, that we may al- 
most pronounce it impossible. Rather let us hope that a full use 
will be made of the ineans which they do possess—that they will 
govern equally and mildly—keeping faith with their subjects, and 
shunning wars, how loudly soever the public voice may call for 
victory, in the cenviction that defeat being in their case most likely, 
will also prove most ruinous. 

The English reader will naturally be desirous of knowing what 
kind of legislative assemblies the French have received as their 
compensation for all the sufferings of the revolution. The anec- 
dotes of the two Chambers, contained in this volume, are interest- 
ing; and shew, indeed, the wide ditference beiween those bodies 
and the English houses of parliament. Something, uo doubt, is 
to be set down to the account of the national character; prone to 
représentation, pomp, and what we term theatrical effect. But 
more, we fear, is due to defects which time only can cure—the 
want of experience, the want of materials of which to form parlia- 
ments, and of a vigilant public to watch with interest, and yet with 
jealousy, the proceedings of the legislature.—From some things 
bere related, we should rather think the lower house, or cham- 
ber of deputies, had been forined on the model of the French aca- 
demy, or National Insiitute, than of that best exemplar (with all 
its defects) the English house of commons. ‘I'he death of each 
member who happens to die is celebrated by a funeral oration, 
or éloge.—Such a ceremony must needs, in most cases, become 
bombastical and ridiculous ;—in almost all itis trifling ;—and inallit 
is destructive of its own object, by being indiscriminately perform- 
ed. No such absurdity was commiited during the révolutionary 
times. With all their faults, trifling and unmeaning mummery 
was not their failing ;—they had far too much real business on their 
hands to preach funeral sermons at their sittings. Another ab- 
surdity, of the same stamp, is ihe receiving presents of works from 
authors and booksellers, and acknowledging them in the journals 


with formal votes of thanks.—** [ have seen recorded,” says Mr. 


energy not to be expected, perhaps not always to be wished for, in well-ordered states. 
The lawful prince must have, in every thing but crime, the character of an usurper. 
He is gone. if he imagines himself the quiet possessor of a throne. ‘:e is to contend 
for itas much after av apparent conquest, as before. His task is to win it; he must 
leave posterity to enjoy andto adorn it. No velvet cushions for him. He is to be al- 
ways (1 speak nearly to the letter) on horse-back. ‘his opinion,” adds Mir Purke, 
‘*is the resuit of much patient ‘hinking on the subject, which I conceive no event is 
likely to alter.”——/temarks on the Policy of the Allies Works, 8vo0, vii, 187.—The 
whole passage is well worthy of atteation iu the present times. 
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Shepherd, “ with all gravity, in the procés-verbal of the Corps 
Legislatif, the presentation of “ an Ode on the Restoration of the 
Bourbons.” And the proceedings of August 9th were opened 
by—* Vhomage d’une production destinée.a Vinstruction de la 
jeunesse, et intitulée ? Abeille Franguise, par M.V Abbé Cordier.” 
We extracted the account of a visit to the Institute :—the follow. 
ing, to the house of deputies, is a fit pendant to it : 


* On our entrance into the great gateway, we were stopped by a mi- 
litary guard ; but on ourannouncing ourselves Englishinen, were per- 
mitted te proceed. We then made our way into an anferoom, when 
a doorkeeper told us we could not be admitted into the gallery with- 


out tickets. Buton my observing to him, that my friend the baron 


had informed me that tickets were not necessary, he opened the door, 
and introduced us into the body of the hall. Here we found two or 
three members of the Corps Législatif, and about half a dozen ladies. 
Thehall is a very handsome room, in the form of a half oval. It is 
ornamented with six statues, representing Lyeurcus, Selon, Demos- 
thenes, Brutus, Cato, and Cicero. Under the president’s chair are twe 
figures in bas-relief of History and Renown. Immediately below are 
stools appointed for the huisszers. One or two benches, covered with 
blue Jeather, are appropriated to such of the king’s ministers as may 
have occasion to attend the assembly. On the entrance of several 
members, clothed in their full costume, a blue coat ornamented with 
gold lace, we withdrew into the gallery, the first bench of which was 
reserved for the ladies. When the president had taken his chair, he 
gave notice of the commencement of business by ringing a bell. ‘The 
proces-verbal of the last sitting was read, and the presentation of twe 
or three pamphlets was announced. A member then rose, and walk- 
ing across the room, ascended the tribune, and read a speech propos- 
ing a free import and export of commodities into France, which was 
received with murmurs of disapprobation. When the orator had 
finished by a motion, one or two members rose, and waddling across 
the floor, mounted the rostrum in succession, and said a very few 
words ; after which the question was put, and almost unanimously 
agreed, that “ there was no room to deliberate” upon the proposi- 
tion which had just been made. The president then proceeded te 
read the result of several ballots for committees, after which he ter- 
minated the sitting. ‘Though this day’s proceedings were far from 
being interesting, there was such a disposition to tumults among the 
members, that the president was obliged two or three times to reduce 
them to order, by ringing his bell. ‘The reading the speeches has a 
very flat effect, and the transit from the benches, and the tnbune, 
must tend to damp a speaker’s fire. Many years must elapse before 
the Corps Législatif of France will emulate the well-regulated activi- 
ty and promptitude of our house of commons.” P. 261-263. 


We cannot beiter close this article than by the anecdote relat- 
ed of that stern and honest republican Carnot—a man whose sci- 
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entific attainments, and extraordinary talents, both in war. and _ 
peace, all Europe has acknowledged ;—whose errors have at least 
been consistent, and redeemed, as far as such errors can be re- 
deemed, by long and various persecutions;—whose principles, 
how much soever we may differ from him, we must admit he has 
acted on, and suffered for, with the coolness of a philosopher, and 
the zeal of a martyr. 


* Of all the men of abilities who had figured upon the stage of the 
revolution, Carnét had been most steady in his opposition to Bona- 
parle. He had voted against his being appointed consul for life; and 
had declared his disapprobation of his assumption of the imperial 
dignity. His courage, however, had won the respect of Napoleon, 
who had suffered him to live in unmolested retirement. But when 
the. allies had entered France, and Bonaparte was surrounded by 
difficulties, he addressed to him a letter, in which, after reminding 
him that, in the days of his splendour and prosperity, he had studi- 
ously kept aloof from him, he declared he was ready to render him 
his best services in the season of his distress. It is an instance of 
the décision of Bonaparte’s character, that, in consequence of this let- 
ter, he entrusted the man who had been so long his declared enemy, 
with the defence of the important city of Antwerp.” P. 242, 243. 


Sermons, chiefly on Particular Occasions. By Anrcurpanp 
Autson, LL. B. Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of Rodington, 
Vicar of High Ercal, and Senior Ministér of the Episcopat 
Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh. 8ve. pp. 466. Edinburgh. 1814. 


The great beanty of the extracts from Alison's Sermons have induced us to republish 
this article, thou:h we are far from agreeing with'the reviewer in his opinion of the 
superior usefu:ness of that kind of preaching in which Mr. Alison excels. The 
first, though not the only duty of the preacher, is to teach the doctrines he profess- 
es; but the divines of that schoo!, which has received the sanction of the Edin- 
burgh Review, aim merely at exciting the imagination, and gratifying the taste of 
their hearers. The concluding sneer at the labours of Horsley is unworthy the 
reviewer, and insulting to the memory ofa great man. } 


{From the Edinburgh Review. ] 


‘Tne style of these sermons is something new, we think, in the 
literature of this country. It is more uniformly elevated, more 
profusely figured—and, above all, more curiously modulated, and 
balanced upon a more exact and delicate rythm, than any English 
composition in mere prose with which we are acquainted. In 
ihese, as well as in some more substantial characteristics, it _re- 
minds us more of the beautiful moral harangues that occur in the 
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‘Pelemaque of Fenelon, or of the celebrated Oraisons Funébres of 
Bossuet, than of any thing of British growth and manufacture ;— 
Nor do we hesitate at all to set Mr. Alison fairly down by the side 
of the last named of those illustrious prelates. He is less lofty, 
perhaps; but more tender and more varied—less splendid, but 
less theatrical—and, with fewer striking reflections on particular 
occurrences, has unquestionably more of the broad light of philoso- 
phy, and the milder glow of religion. In polish and dignity we 
do not think him at all inferior-~ihough he has not the advantage 
of enhancing the simple majesty of Christianity by appeals to lis- 
tening monarchs, and apostrophes to departed princes. 

From the very suggestion of this parallel, it will be understood, 
that the strain of the discourses before us is never careless, or even 
familiar—perhaps not always quite natural——but uniformily grace- 
ful, engaging, and impressive ; and at Jeast as far removed from 
the parade of a frigid rhetoric, as from the rude energy of tempes- 
tuous passion or untutored enthusiasm. If they do not abound in 
those bursts and flashes of eloquence which constitute the sublime 
of such compositions, they have all the richness, and warmth, and 
sofiness, which make up their beauty ; and are intimateiysfelt to 
be the works of a mind at once delicate and ardent, guided by the 
purest taste and the most amiable feelings-—and pleasing itself with 
bestowing a careful finish on its expressions, not more from an in- 
stinctive ‘love of all that is beautiful ‘and harmonious, than from an 
unfeigned affection and concern for the subjects on which it is em- 
ployed. 

We do not know, in fact, any sermons so pleasing—or so likely 
both to be popular, and to do good to those who are pleased with 
them. All the feelings are generous and gentle; all the senti- 
ments liberal, and all the general views just and ennobling. 
They are calculated to lead us ‘on to piety, through the purifica- 
tion of our taste, and the culture of our social affections—to found 
the love of God on the love of Nature and of Man-—and to purge 
the visual orb of the soul for the contemplation of the infinite ma- 
jesty of the Creaior, by teaching it to recognise the unspeakable 
beauty and grandeur which reigns in all! the aspects of his physi- 

cal and moral creation. T hey are not, however, sermons for pro- 
found scholars or Jearned divines. ‘They contain no display of 
erudition, nor profess to setile any knotty points in theology. 
Such labours have their value. no doubt, and are entitled to their 
praise; nor is it a light praise to have consecrated the fruits of 
long study and scientific research to the illustration of what is dark, 
or the confirmation of what is doubtful, in the foundations of our 
faith: but we bave always thought that discussions such as these 
could be embodied in no form less suitable to their substance than 
that of sermons in the vulgar tongue—or, in other words, dis- 
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courses orally delivered to a promiscuous audience, the greater 
part of which is necessarily incapable either of following or of ap- 
preciating the merils of the reasoning—and no part of which could 
presume to judge of it on a mere transient recitation of the posi- 
tions and authorities. ‘Chere are no subjects in fact that require 
so patient a collation of books, and so frequent a recurrence to the 
early steps of our argument, as the abstruse and weighty matters 
that form the topics of thevlogical controversy—either with argu- 
mentative infidels, or the lear ned advocates of an erroneous faith. 
Such discussions, therefore, are most properly made the subject 
of books, or of academical instruction: but we conceive it to be no- 
thing less than a perversion of the great purposes of ordinary 
preaching, to substitute them in the place of those weekly dis- 
courses by which the morals of a whole congregation are to be 
improved, or their devotion awakened. 

It is not easy to overrate the importance of doing this effectual- 
Jy and well; and when we consider how great a proportion of rea- 
ders are as careless—as impatient of long dissertations, and at the 
same time as vacant and open to all liv ely i impressions as the mass 
of an ordinary congregation, it is not easy to calculate how much 
good may be effected, when a pastor, who has discovered the se- 
cret of doing this, is pleased to enlarge his audience by means of 
the press, and fo extend the benefit of his exhortations to all who 
are enrolled in his flock by the mere act of becoming his readers. 
For one man whose understanding is perplexed by the false doc- 
trines or false philosophy, which it is the object of a Stillingfleet, 
a Clarke, or a Horsley, to redargue and expose, we may be as- 
sured there are at least a thousand who stand in need of the ex- 
citement and suggestions which may be furnished by the volume 
before us—who want to be roused to a sense of the beauty and 
the good that exist in the universe around them—and who are only 
indifferent to the feelings of their fellow creatures, and negligent 
of the duties they impose, for want of some persuasive monitor to 
awake the dormant capacities of their nature, and to make them 
see and feel the delights which Providence has attached to their 
exercise. {t is lamentable, indeed, to think how many pass 
through life, without tasting the highest gratification, or exerting 
the noblest functions of their being, from no other cause than the 
want of some such excitement: and how many of those who have 
been happily distinguished for both, are able to trace back the 
first dawnings of that moral and intellectual existence to the acci- 
dental perusal of some work, far less fitted to produce that effect 
than the least of the discourses of Mr. Alison. 

We are not acquainted, indeed, with any work so well fitted 
for the purpose, or calculated to ake so beneficial an impression 
on the minds of those to whom such topics have not hitherto been 
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familiar. The beauty of the style and the imagery is almost sure 
to attract the attention in the first place; and the mind must be 
dull and sullen indeed, that offers a long resistance to the stronger 
charm of that indulgent philanthropy—of that warm sensibility to 
goodness and beauty—that amiable sympathy with youth, and in- 
nocence, and enjoyment—and that holy hope and cheerful confi- 
dence in the ultimate and universal happiness of a creation pro- 
ceeding from omnipotent love—which form the grand characteris- 
tics of these eloquent discourses. 

Their faults—-since there must be faults in every thing that 
passes through our hands—=are, in the first place, a little manner- 
ism and monotony—arising from the too uniform melody of the 
composition, and from that emphatic tone which prevails too uni- 
versally, not to become, ou some occasions, both wearisome and 
ineffective. The necessity which the author seems to have im- 
posed on himself, of always filling and satisfying the ear, some- 
times leaves the mind unsatisfied; and an harmonious close now 
and then conducts us to a weak or ordinary meaning. Another, 
and something of a kindred fault, may perhaps be ascribed to the 
necessary brevity of a modern sermon. Large and comprehen- 
sive views are sometimes just opened, and then deserted, or dis- 
missed with very slight consideration ;-—a sort of philosophical 
grandeur and majestic wisdom in the beginning of a discourse now 
and then holds out a promise, where there is no space left for the 
performance. We have scarcely admired the stateliness of the 
vestibule, when the door of the temple itself is closed against us: 
——and the lofty prelude has but just summoned us to attention, 
when the music is broken off, or passes to a differing measure. 
It is quite time, however, that we should permit our readers to 
judge of these defects and excellences for themselves. 

The sermons are mostly of an occasional nature. There is 
one on each of the four seasons; one on the century; one on 
scarcity ; and six or seven on the nafional fasts. ‘There are four 
or five without any such appropriate application. ‘Those who 
have the good fortune to be familiar with the beautiful Essays in 
which this author has unfolded the true theory of material beau- 
ty and sublimity, by resolving them into symbols of mental loveli- 
ness or grandeur, will naturally turn with eagerness to the sermons 
on the Seasons, for the farther elucidation of this interesting doc- 
trine; and the; will be. fully gratified ;—though we ean afford to 
make but a few extracts from this portion of the volume. We be- 
gin with the sermon on Autumn, which was preached from the 
text of Isaac meditating at even-tide in the fields. After some in- 


froductory remarks, the preacher proceeds—- 


“ There isan even-tide in the day~-an hour when the sun retires, and 
the shadows fall, and when natnre assumes ike appearances of sober. 
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ness and silence. It isan hour from which everywhere the thought- 
less fly, as peopled only in their imagination with images of gloom ;—it 
is the hour, onthe other hand, which, in every age, the wise have lov- 
ed, as bringing with it sentiments and affections more valuable than all 
the splendours of the day. 

‘Its first impression is to still all the turbulence of thought or pas- 
sion which the day may have brought forth. We follow, with our 
eye, the descending sun—we listen to the decaying sounds of labour 
and of toil—and, when all the fields are silent areund us, we feel a kin- 
dred stillness to breathe upon our souls, and to calm them from the 
agitations of society. From this first impression, there is a second 
which naturally follows it;—in the day we are living with men—in 
the even-tide we begin to live with nafure; we see the world with- 
drawn from us—the shades of night darken over the habitations of men, 
and we feel ourselves alone. It i is an hour, fitted, as it would seem, 
by Him who made us, to still, but with gentle hand, the throb of every 
unruly passion, and the ardour of ev ery impure desire ; ; and, while it 
veils for a time the world that misleads us, to awaken in our hearts 
those legitimate affections which the heat of the day may have dis- 
solved. ‘There is yet a farther scene it presents to us:—While the 
world withdraws from us, and while the shades of the evening darker 
upon our dwellings, the splendours of the firmament come forward to 
our view. In the moments when: earth is overshadowed, heaven 
opens to our eyes the radiance of a sublimer being; our hearts follow 
the successive splendours of the scene ; and while we forget, for a time, 
the obscurity of earthly concerns, we feel that there are “ yet greater 
things than these.” 

“ 'l’here is, in the second place, an “ even-tide” in the year—a 
season, as. we now witness, when the sun withdraws his propitious 
light—when the winds arise, and the leaves fall, and nature around us 


seems to sink into decay. It is said, in general, to be the season of 


melancholy ; and if, by this word be meant that it is the time of solemn 
and of serious thought, it is undoubtedly the season of melancholy; 
—yet, it is a melancholy so soothing, so gentile in its approach, and so 
prophetic in its influence, that they who have known it feel, as instine- 
tively, that it is the doing of God, and that the heart of man is not thus 
finely touched, but to fine issues. 

“ When we go out into the fields in the evening of the year, a dif- 
ferent voice approaches us. We regard, even in spite of ourselves, 
the still but steady advances of time. A few days ago, and the sum- 
mer of the year was grateful, and every element was filled with life, 
and the sun of heaven seemed to elory in his ascendant. He is now 
enfeebied in his power ; the desert no more “ blossoms like the ros 
the song of joy is no more heard among the branches; and the sah 


is strewed with that foliage which once bespoke the magnificence of 


summer. Whatever may be the passions which society has awakened, 
we pause amid this apparent desolation of nature. We sit down in 
the lodge “ of the wayfaring man in the wilderness,” and we fee! 
that all we witness is the emblem of our own fate. Such, also, in @ 
few years, will be our own condition. The blossoms ” our spring, 

the pride of our summer, will also fade into decay ;—and the pulse that 
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now beats high with virtuous or with vitious desire, will gradually 
sink, and then muststop for ever. We rise from our meditations with 
hearts softened and subdued, and we return into life as into a shadowy 
scene, where we have “ disquieted ourselves in vain.” 

“ Yet a few years, we think, and all that now bless, or all that now 
convulse humanity will also have perished. ‘The mightiest pageantry 
of life will pass—the loudest notes of triumph or of conquest will be 
silent in the grave ;—the wicked, wherever active, “ will cease from 
troubling,” and the weary, wherever suffering, “ will be at rest.” 
'Ynder an impression so profound, we feel our own hearts better. The 
cares, the animosities, the hatreds, which society may have engender- 
ed, sink unperceived from our bosoms. In the general desolation of 
nature, we feel the littleness of our own passions ;—we look forward 
to that kindred evening which time must bring to all :—we anticipate 
the graves of those we hate, as of those we love. Every unkind pas- 
3100 “falls, with the leaves that fall around us; and we return slowly to 
our homes, and to the society which surrounds us, with the wish only 
to enlighten or to bless them. 

“ If there were no other effects, my brethren, of such appearances 
of nature upon our minds, they would still be valuable—they would 
teach us humilify—and with it they would teach us charity.” P. 323 

—33 


The final application of this great moral of nature is as follows : 


“There is an even-tide in human life; a season when the eye be- 
comes dim, and the strength decays, and when the winter of age be- 
gins to shed upon the human head its prophetic snow. It is the sea- 
son of life to which the present is most analogous; and much it be- 
comes, and much it would profit you, my elder brethren, to mark the 
instructions which the season brings. ‘The spring and the summer of 
your days are gone, and, with them, not only the joys they knew, but 
many of the friends who gave them. You have entered upon the au- 
iumn of your being; and whatever may have been the profusion of 
your spring, or the warm intemperance of your summer, there is yet 
a season of stillness and of solitade which the benefic ence of Heaven 
affords you, in-which you may mediate upon the past and the future, 
ahd prepare yourselves for the mighty change which you are scon to 
undergo. 

“In the lone retrospect of your journey, you have seen every day 
the shades of the evening fall, and every year the clouds of winter 
cathering. But you have. seen, also, every succeeding day, the morn 
ing arise in its brigittness, and in every succeeding year the spring re- 
turn to renovate the winter of nature. It is now you may understand 
the magnificent language of heaven—-it mingles its voice with that of 
revelation—it summons you, in these hours when the leaves fell, and 
the winter is gathering, to that evening study which the merey of hea- 
ven has provided in the book of salvation: And, while the shadowy 
valley opens which leads to the abode of death, it speaks of that hand 
which can comfort and can save. and which ean conduct to those 
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- 


*sreen pastures, and those still waters,” where there is an eternal 
spring for the children of God.” P. 338. 340. 


In the discourse on Summer, there is more of practical admo- 
nition. After mentioning it as the season when the great and 
wealihy retire from the business and the dissipations of the town 
to their possessions in the country, he takes occasion to make 
some admirable observations on the peculiar advantages and du- 
ties of great landed proprietors in a country like ours. 


** Other men,” he observes, “ must struggle with the world, before 
they can raise themselves into distinction aud influence. He, on the 
contrary, is born a ruler of the people; and the same laws whith con- 
vey to him the title to his lands, convey to him the welfare or the 
wretchedness of the men who inhabit them. His opinions, in many 
ways, become the model of theirs;—his example is able, either to 
strengthen or to shake their most important principles of morality :— 
and his power can make itself felt, even within the walls ofthe low- 
est cottage, either in disseminating joy, or diffusing sorrow. From 
ihe agitations of the great world, the obscurity of the poor renders 
them happily free: and, amid the caim occupations of sequestered 
industry, even the influence of legislature is but distinctly felt. But 
the influence of their landlord is felt in every day and in every occu- 
pation of their lives; and he alone, of all the various members of so- 
ciety, has the power of realizing the beautiful description of the Pa- 
triarch of old: “ When I went out of the gate, the young men saw 
me, and hid themselves; and the aged arose, and stood up. When 
the ear heard me, then it blessed me: and when the eye saw me, it 
cave witness unto me. I delivered the poor and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help him. The blessing of him that was ready 
to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for 


joy.” P. 200—202. 


And a little after, he breaks out into the following touching and 
persuasive appeal: 


‘** Seated in the midst of an obedient and humble people, how ma- 
ny are the blessings which even common kindness may diffuse! Ifit 
be the young who are wandering into error or folly, it is your advice 
which best can restrain, and most effectually warn them. Lf it be ta- 
fents and genius which are struggling in obscurity, it is your hand 
which can raise them up, and lead them into the road of honour and 
independence. If it be misfortune which bows down the poor man’s 


head, and makes him look to futurity with tears, it is your pity and 
forbearance which can give him more than wealth, and rekindle anew 
the spirit of industry, and the hope of better days. If it be the gray 
hairs of the decayed labourer which bend before you, it is you who 
ean give them shelter, and, in some ittle corner of your land, tet them 


fall to the grave in peace. 
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“ How well, too, is this situation suited to the exercise of female 
humanity! and,in the scenes far from the turbulent pleasures of fa- 
shionable life, how well may female virtue exert its noblest powers! 
‘To be the patterns and the protectors of their sex—to cherish ‘the 
purity of domestic virtue—to guide the mother’s hand in the rearing 
of her children, and teach to them the important lessons of religious 
education and domestic economy—to awaken, by kind praise, the am- 
bition of the young, and to sooth, with lenient hand, the sorrows of the 
old—these are the opportunities which such situations afford to female 
benevolence ; the means by which they may exalt the character, and 
extend the virtues of their sex; and shed upon the lowly cottage of 
the peasant, blessings which can compensate for all its wants, and all 
its poverty. 

‘* Nor think, my brethren, that, in this detail of beneficence, there 
is little use, or that these simple virtues perish with the day that gives 
them birth. It is they, in fact, which have given its character to our 
land—and which, knitting by insensible means the affections of the 
people to their masters, have maintained, in many an hour of danger, 
the rights and the liberties of all, and spread the riches of cultivation 
which distinguish our country. And even now the traveller, as he 
passes, can mark both on the face of nature and on the face of man, 
whether it is by wisdom or folly—by benevolence or by cruelty, that 
the district he surveys is governed ;—and, while he sighs at the sterili- 
ty which folly causes, and the misery which oppression has produced, 
he leaves his blessing on those fields which the wisdom of the landlord 
has made fertile, and on those men whom his beneficence has made 


happy.” P. 208—210. 


He afterwards points out the infinite importance of the promo- 
tion of general instruction, among the duties which are enjoined 
by such ¢ a situation; and replies, in the following impressive pas- 
sage, to the tyrannical and degrading doctrines, over which we re- 
joice to think that reason and humanity seem at length to have 


established their triumph. 


“ There is, indeed, a doctrine of another kind—a doctrine which 
would teach us that the tranquillity of society is only to be maintained 
by the ignorance of the people—which, for the sake of the few, would 
consign all the rest of mankind to barbarity and gloom—and which 
would purchase the gross repose of rank and affluence by the sacrifice 
of all the qualities of immortal men. ‘To such a doctrine I need not 
reply. It is replied to by the indignation of every heart that is akin to 
humanity. It is replied to, in deeper tones, by the history of the world, 
and by those terrific scenes which our sister island has lately present- 
ed to our view. Itis in the annals of her late sanguinary story, that 
you will see what are the fruits of ignorance and barbarity—with what 


facility the demagogue and the hypocrite may act upon the minds of 


an untutored people—and to what lengths of savage cruelty they can 
go, when they burst the onty fetters that restrain them. If is there, my 
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brethren, you wiil learn, that, by the eternal decree of heaven, the 
perfection of society is united with the perfection of the individual ; 
that to improve the lower ranks of men, is to give stability to the 
higher; and that the peace of a nation can never be so securely trust- 
ed, as in the hands of those who share in its prosperity, and who are 
capable of knowing both their rights and their duties.” P. 205, 206. 


Contrasted with the engaging picture of a beloved and benevo- 
Jent chief, the preacher has also sketched, though with a more 
rapid pencil, the portrait of rank degraded, and power abused. 
Mr. Alison is too gentle in his nature, and too earnest in his holy 
function, to niohieave personalities with his pious admonitions ; 
but it will be difficult, we believe, for his readers, not to make an 
application of the following odious representation. 


* You have seen, even in this country, rank degraded, and power 
abused—riches dissipated amid every ignoble pleasure—influence de- 
voted only to the dissemination of base or vitious manners—and all 
the fairest gifts of heaven converted, as by the spell of an enchanter, 
into the elements of more than mortal death. On such examples, it 
becomes you well to pause. ‘There was a time, when the lost beings 
vou now behold were innocent and pure—when life opened to them 
with all the prospects of usefulness and honour—and when the pro- 
mises of youth afforded no presage of the baseness of their maturity, 
or the ignominy of their age; and it is for you well to consider, whe- 
ther theirs be the career that you would wish to run, or theirs the death 
you would wish to die.” P. 184, 185. 


We turn now to what may be called the political discourses ; 
and, disgusted as we have been with the hollow vaunting and hos- 
tile imprecations with which most of our pulpits have resounded 
for the last twenty years—we turn to them with a feeling of exulta 
tion and delight, which neither the recollection of our past misfor- 
tunes, or of our recent deliverance, can abate or repress. ‘They 
are full of heroic patriotism, christian humility, and prophetic con- 
fidence :—no more eloquent or animating exhortations were ever 
addressed to men arming for their country ;—no more upright and 
temperate sentiments ever expressed, on occasions of great public 
interest and dissension;—no more weighty and liberal ‘truths ever 
urged upon the conscience of an intelligent people. Independent 
altogether of their merit as splendid pieces of eloquence, we 
know no compositions better calculated to fix, in all youthful and 
ingenuous minds, an ardent and exalted love of their country, and 
a knowledge of the reasons for which it should be loved. We 
begin with the fast sermon of 1801. immediately after the breaking 


of the peace of Amiens. 
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‘When we look back,” says the preacher, “upon the history of 
antiquity, the prospect is like that of the w aves of the ocean; and na- 
tions are seen rising for the moment above their ordinary level, to fall 
back again into the mass from which they arose. If we search for the 
causes of their fall, we shall find them in their views and their policy. 
All of them, in their day, have had their own devices—some of them 
to enslave the people whom they govern—some to extend their pow- 
er by the atrocilies of conquesi—others to monopolize the commerce 
of the world, and to become rich by the oppression of all around them. 
‘These mighty devices are now past. The sleep of many hundred 
years has buried their pride and their guilt in oblivion ;~ and when we 
trace the principles upon which they acted, we rejoice, even now, at 
their fall; and feel the justice of that law, by which ‘ the counsel of 
God alone’ is destined to ‘stand.’ : 

“ We live in times, my brethren, when these truths are not ‘ the 
hearing of the ear, but when ‘ we see them with our eyes.” We 
live in limes, ‘whenthe judgments of the Lord are in the earth, 
When nations are falling around us, and when scarcely a year passes 
without being marked by the dethronement of monarchs.—Do we 
look for the causes of these awful events! We shall find them in their 
national sins; in the corruption of their private manners; in the in- 
justice or oppression of their internal governments; erin the ambition 
or avarice of their national policy. ‘The period of the ‘ devices of 
man’s heart’ has arrived, and the counsel of the Lord arises to stand. 
The foot of guilt has long trod upon the earth, and legions of armed 
men. are sprung up toavenge and to purify it. 

* These also, with all their pride, and all their atrocity, will pass. The 
storm which is now raging over a suffering world will renovate, but 
not destroy. The empires which perish, will perish only to be re- 
newed in nobler forms, and under more auspicious rule. ‘The power 
itself, which the Almighty hath made the instrument of his justice, 





will last but for the time that is appointed; and, when the devices of 


ambition have passed, like the storms of winter, over a suffering 
world, ‘ the counsel of the Lord will stand,’ and awaken a nobler 
spring.” P. 80—88. 


In the same strain of liberal and manly sentiment, he proceeds 
to consider the war upon which we were then entering. 


“If the war we pursue be one which is neither founded in justice 
nor necessity ; ifit be a war undertaken to overturn the independence, 
or abridge the prosperity of any other people; if it be to add to our 
wealth by the spoils of the world, or to seek our glory by the tears of 


innoce: t, or the bived of unoffending, nations; if these be our secret 


objects in the war, let us not think, nor hope, nor pray for success. 

Victory may follow victory ; achievement may succeed achievement : 

The pulse of national vanity may beat high; but ‘ the counsel of the 

Almighty’ is against our devices. The secret vice which silently 

pursues ifs end, is undermining the fabrie of all our prosperity 5 ; and 

the destroying angel, who comes from the throne of God to ‘ justify 
Vou. V. New Series. 4 
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his ways to man,’ rejoices in the triumphs which his hand is so soon toe 
wither; and in that attitude of presumptuous elevation, which must 
so soon be humbled in the dust. 

“ But, my brethren, on the other hand, if it be a war of a different 
description that our hearts tell us we are pursuing; if it be a war, ne- 
cessary in its nature, and just inits end; ifit be to maintain the rights, 
the freedom, and the independence of our country; if it be to protect 
that constitution which is the fountain of all our best enjoymentshere, 
and that religion which is the source of all our hopes hereafter ; if it 
be to continue to our children that freedom to which they were born, 
and that faith in which they were baptized ; if these be our sole ob- 
jects in the war in which we are engaged, then, in the name of the 
living God, let us fear not. Defeat inay for atime succeed defeat : 
misfortune may follow misfortune, and the hearts of the weak and the 
timid may turn cold:—but the counsels of God are with us. Every 
known, and every unknown power of nature are Jeagued in our favour. 
Even under circumstances of deeper alarm than we have yet expe- 
rienced, hope is never to be lost. It is not easy to conquer a unit- 
ed people :—it is not easy to wrest from a free land the liberty to which 
it was born:—it is not easy to tear from a great nation the honours 
which they have worn in the sight of mankind for so many hundred 
years, and the glories which, in every age, their fathers have transmit- 
ted to them.” P. 85—88. 


In the fast sermon for 1803, the same sentiments are followed 
out with the same eloquence and vigour. 


“© Whatever may be the evils or sufferings of war, they have yet this 
fortunate effect—that they rekindle that love of our country, which 
the safety of prosperity, and the habits of private pursuit, are so apt to 
relax or to impair. But, my brethren, if this appeal has its influence 
even over the savage and the slave—in no hour in the history of so- 
cial life—in no nation which has ever risen among mankind—did that 
name ever summon before man, so many dread obligations as it now 
does before us, in this hour, and in this country. We have to defend 
a land unhabituated to shame, and hitherto unknown to conquest ;— 
we have to defend the honours of ancient days, and the splendour of 

resent greatness ;—we have to defend the opulence which the indus- 
try of our fathers has gained, and the freedom which their blood has 
purchased ; ;—we have to defend that constitution which has poured the 
prosperilies of nature over a barren land, and given-to our northern 
isle a splendour unknown to the regions of the sun. We have to de- 
fend that faith in which our infancy was baptized, and in which we 
pray our dying hours may close; which was the ‘ strength of our fa- 
thers, and of the old time before them,’ and which has conducted the 
wise and the virtuous who have preceded us, to glories beyond the li- 
mits-of mortality. 

“ We are summoned in the next place, my brethren, even to a nobler 
duty ; and, in the mighty designs of Providence, the same valour which 
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is called to defend our land is the great means by which we can relieve 
the sufferings of the world around us. Amid that wreck which we have 
witnessed of social welfare—amid the dethronement of kings, and the 
subjugation of kKingdoms—amid the trembling neutrality of some, and 
the silent servility of others—this country alone hath remained inde- 
pendent and undismayed ;—and it is upon the valour of our arms, that 
Kurope now reposes its last hope of returning liberty, and restored 
honour. Among the nations which surround us, whom either the 
force of the enemy has subdued, or their power intimidated, there is not 
one virtuous bosom that does not throb for our success ;—the prayers 
of millions will follow our banners into the field; and the arm of the 
soldier will be blessed by innumerable voices, which cannever reach 
his ear. If we fail—if the ancient prowess and intrepidity of our peo- 
ple is gone—there is then a long close to all the hopes and all the ho- 
nours of humanity; over the fairest portion of the civilized earth the 
iide of military despotism will roll, and bury, in its sanguinary flood, 
alike the monuments of former greatness, and the promises of future 
glory. But—ifwe prevail; ifthe hearts of our people are exalted to 
the sublimity of the contest; the mighty spell which has enthralled 
the world will be broken—the spirit of nature and of liberty will re- 
kindle :—and the same blow which prostrates the enemy of our land, 
will burst the fetters of nations, and set free the energies of an injured 
world.” P, 142—146. 


In 1806, when the prospect was more dark and ominous than 
af any former period, this minister of faith and patriotism still 
utters the words of confidence and truth. 


“'The world,” he says, “ has seen other conquerors and other des- 
pots. It has wept before the march of temporary ambition, and bled 
beneath the sword of transitory conquest. But nature has reassumed 
her rights; and while conquerors have sunk into an execrated grave, 
and tyrants have perished in the zenith of their power, the race of men 
have raised again their dejected heads, and peace, and order, and free- 
dom, have spread themselves throughout the world. Such, my bre- 
thren, will also be the termination of the tragedy of our day, and such 
is the confidence which they ought ever to maintain, upon whom 
‘ the Almighty hath lifted up the light of his countenance.’ We are 
witnessing, indeed, the most tremendous spectacle which the theatre 
of nature has ever exhibited, of the pride and ambition of man. For 
vears, our attention has been fixed upon that great and guilty couniry, 
which has been fertile in nothing but revolution, and from which, amid 
the clouds that cover it, we have seen at last that dark and shapeless 
form arise, which, like the vision that appalled the king of Babylon, 
‘hath its legs of iron, and its arms of brass.’ Amid all the terrors of 
its brightness, it has no foundation in the moral stability of justice. It 
is irradiated by no beam from heaven—it is blessed by no prayer of 
man—it is worshipped with no gratitude of the patriot heart. It may 
remain for the time, or the times that are appointed it. But the awful 
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hour is on the wing, when the univerge will resound with its fli; and 
that sun which measures out, as with reluctance, the length of its im- 
pious reign, will one day pour his undecaying beams amid its ruins, 
and bring forth, from the earth which it has overshadowed, the pro- 
inises of a greater spring. 

“There are limits in the moral as well as in the material system, to 
the dominion of evil; there are limits to the guilt and injustice of na- 
tions, as wellas of individuals. ‘There is a time when cunning ceases 
to delude, and hypocrisy to deceive ;—when power ceases to over- 
awe, and oppression will no longer be borne. Even now that period 
seems to be approaching. It is impossible that man ean become re- 
irograde. in his progress ;—it is impossible that the hands of the op- 
pressed can longer beckon the approach of a power which comes to 
load them only with heavier chains ;—it is impossible that the nations 
of Europe, cradled in civilization, and baptized into the liberty of the 
children of God, can long continue to bend their freeborn heads before 
the feet of foreign domination, or that they can suffer the stream of 
knowledge which so long has animated their soil, to terminate at last 
in the deep stagnation of military despotism. Even the country itself 
which has given it birth, cannot long submit to its rule ;—it bleeds in 
the hour that it triumphs ;—it is goaded to exertions which it loaths; 
—its laurels are wet with the tears of those who are bereaved of their 
children. The virtuous man shudders when he beholds the crimes 
and the guilt of his country; and the heart of the pious man faileth 
him, when he looks forward to the ‘ things that are coming’ upon 
those banners which are raised against the rights of man, and which 
are unblessed by the. voice of heaven.” P. 270—274. 





In 1811, when things were if possible stil] more unpromising, he 
sounds a still bolder note; and looks steadfastly forward to the 


deliverance which was approaching. 


“ Rise for a moinent (he exclaims) I beseech you, from the couch 
of ignoble pleasure, and look with the eye of men upon the world 
that passes, and the world that has passed you. It has many seenes 
to show you of greatness and of glory ;—-scenes where your heart 
throbs when you contemplate the capacities and the energies of your 
nature; and where you feel that man is ‘indeed but a little lower 
than the angels,’ and that his nature is ‘made for glory and for 
honour. What then are those scenes?—and where is it that your 
eye finds with transport the examples it has wished? O! not in the 
scenes of affluence and prosperity ;—not in the sunshine scenes where 
every virtue withers, and every energy is dissolved ;—but in the dark 
and stormy scenes, where freedom sprung, and patriotism glowed, and 
every energy of nature was called forth, and ail the noblest passions 
of the human bosom were awakened; and where, in the midst of 
hardship and of suffering, a deeper happiness was enjoyed, than ever 
yet fell to the lot of ease and of security. It is thus that evil is only 


the minister of good ;—it is thus that, even in its darkest aspect, the 
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chastisements of heaven are only the chastisements of a father; and 
that, amid the tears and the sufferings of his children, they are har- 
dened only to the vigour and to the majesty of manhood. 

“ Look, my brethren of little faith, at the material world around 
you, and say, has its order, anid the beneficence of its order failed ;— 
have storms of tempests quenched the light of day ;—have seed-time 
and harvest forgot to return;—and has the sun of heaven become 
wearied in his path, and ceased to pour life and light upon a grateful 
world? Look to the history of the moral world, from its first feeble 
and barbarous cradle, to the hour in which it now resounds with the 
tread of hostile men, and say, has evil alone had the dominion there ? 
—has nothing but the guilt of the tyrant and the conqueror been suc- 
cessful ?—has no progress been made in this long period, in knowledge, 
in arts, or in arms ?—has the cause of truth, of virtue, and of freedom 
never been victorious ?—and has the historian of the human race only 
to record the progressive decay of its powers, its knowledge, and its 
welfare 7—No, my brethren; in the whole of this review, you see, on 
the contrary, that there is a power in nature, by which evil of every 
kind is controlled; and that, under its Almighty guidance, amid al! 
the apparent calamities of time, the march of the human mind has 
been steady and progressive, to ‘ wisdom, and knowledge, and joy.’ 
You see the occasional visitations of war and of calamity operating 
upon the moral world, like the occasional visitations of the storm and 
the tempest upon the material world; and ending in purifying the 
moral atmosphere, and invigorating the powers of moral vegetation. 
From amid all the temporary depressions of the human race, you see 
them permanently emerging into firmer power, and more enlightened 
splendour; the harvest of the husbandman waving over the field 
which conquest had wet with the blood of his fathers; the hand of 
the freeman pointing with exultation to the mouldering.tomb where 
the race of his tyrants and his oppressors repose ;—and the voice of 
the gospel carrying glad tidings to many a people who had ‘long sat 
in darkness, and beneath the shadow of death.’” P. 397—402. 


We shall conclude our extracts with some passages from the 
thanksgiving sermon of the present year ;—a nobler song of tri- 
umph—a more beautiful and thrilling strain of patriotic exultation, 
and christian gratitude, than verse or prose has yet consecrated 
to the memory of those great events which have stamped this year 
as an era for the future history of the world. 


“The great conflict of the social world is over:—the mighty are 
fallen; and the weapons of war have perished. The cry of freedom 
bursts from the unfettered earth; and the banners of victory wave in 
all the winds of heaven. Again, in every corner of our own land, the 
voice of joy and of gladness is heard. The cheerful sounds of labour 
rise again from our streets, and the dark ocean begins again to brighten 
with our sails. Over this busy scene of human joy, the genial influ- 
ences of heaven have descended. The unclouded sun of summer 
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has ripened for us all the riches of the harvest. ‘he God of nature 
hath crowned the year with his goodness, and all things living are 
filled with plenteousness. Who is there that has not felt the blessings 
of the year? Even the infant, while he partakes, unconsciously, of 
the general joy, lifts bis innocent hands to that heaven from which he 
sees come all the hopes of man; and the aged man, when he remem- 
bers the sufferings of former years, is apt to say, with the good old 
Simeon in the gospel, ‘ Lord, now let thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ 

“But there are other, and more general subjects of thankfuiness, 
my brethren, which.ought now to occupy our minds. In this solemn 
hour we seem to be conducted by the hand of heaven, like the disci- 
ples of old, unto an high mountain, from which we may look down 
upon the darkened world we have left, and upwards to those scenes 
where heaven is displaying its glory. The images of the past, and of 
the future, are thronging around us; and wherever we turn, tliere are 
new subjects of gratitude that arise before us. 

* Our first subject of thankfulness on this day, is for our country ; 
that she has survived all the dangers which threatened her ;—that she 
has fulfilled the lofty duty to which the will of the Almighty has called 
her. Dear evento the savage heart is the land of his fathers ;—dear 
to the citizen of civilized ages are the institutions of national wisdom, 
and the monuments of national glory ;—but upon no human heart 
did the claims of his country ever fall so deep and irresistible, as they 
now do. upon the citizen of this country. Other nations have prece- 
ded her in the road of arts and arms ;—other nations have wreathed 
around their brows the laurels of science, and the palms of victory : 
But the high destiny to which she has of late been called, no other na- 
tion has ever shared with her; and ali the glories of former times fade 
before the moral splendour which now encircles her. She has been 
called to guard the fortunes of the human race; to preserve, amid her 
waves, the sacred flame that was to relume the world; and, like the 
cherubim that watched the gates of paradise, to turn every way her 
flaming sword against the foes of God and man. ‘‘hese were her 
duties, and nobly has she fulfilied them. ‘Through every dark, and 
every disastrous year ;—while nation after nation sunk around her ;— 
while monarchs bent their imperial heads beneath the yoke, and the 
pulse of moral nature seemed to stand still in ignominious terror ;— 
she alone hath stood, insensible to fear, and incapable of submission. 
Itis her hand, that, amid the darkness of the storm, hath still stedfast- 
ly pointed the road to liberty ; it is her treasures which have clothed 
every trembling people with armour for the combat ;—it is her sons, 
(her gallant sons!} who have rushed into the van of battle, and first 
broke the spell that paralyzed the world; and, in these recent days, 
it is her commanding voice that has wakened the slumbering nations 
of mankind, and sent them on their glorious march, conquering and 
to conquer. And now, my brethren, in the hour of her triumph— 
now, whenall that is brave or generous in the human race bow before 
her—where is she to be found? And what is the attitude in which 


she presents herself to her children ?—OQ—xnot in the attitude of hu- 
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man pride, or human arrogance ;--not with the laurels of victory 
upon her brow, or with troops of captives following her chariot 
wheels :—it is in the attitude of pious thankfulness; with hands up- 
lifted in praise, and eyes downcast in gratitude ;-—it is before the eter- 
nal throne that she bows her victorious head, and casts her crown of 
glory upon the ground, and calls her children to kneel along with her, 
and to praise the Father of Nature that he hath selected her to be the 
instrument of his merey to mankind. These are triumphs to which 
the history of the world has no parallel. In the long line of her splen- 
dour, what hour is to be compared with this? Which of us does not 
feel somewhat of her glory to be reflected upon our own heads? 
And what British heart is there which does not pray that such may 
be ever her name and her character among mankind?” P. 449--455. 


It is a fine thing, we make no doubt, to compose a learned 
commentary on the prophet Hosea, or a profound dissertation ou 
the intermediate state of the soul;—but we would prefer deing 
what Mr. Alison has done in the volume before us: and can hard- 
ly help envying the talents-by which he has clothed so much 
wisdom in so much beauty—and made us find, in the same work, 
the highest gratifications of taste, and the noblest lessons of virtue. 





The Letters of Mademoiselle ?VEspinasse. Written between the 
years 1773 and 1776, inclusive. Paris. 1809. 


{ From the Refleetor. ] 


Ir is an unquestionable fact, that however smoothly and regu- 
larly life may proceed with those people, who, like the Vicar of 
Wakefield and his wife, have no revolutions to fear, nor fatigues 
to undergo; all whose adventures are by the fireside, and whose 
only migrations are from the blue bed to the brown; there are 
others, whose actual adventures have surpassed all that has been 
conceived in romance, and whose passions have taken a more 
eccentric course, than the most unbounded license of a novelist’s 
fancy has allowed him to conceive. Impressed as the mind of 
every inquiring person must be with this fact, it still seems diffi- 
cult to believe, that the passions of a person, not actually insane, 
should have so far departed from the usual course of things, as is 
exhibited in the letters of Mademoiselle  Espinasse, which have 
lately been given to the public. “ What hath been,” says Aris- 
totle, “is unquestionably so, or it could never have been at all ;’? 
and certainly it requires an impkcit assent fo the proposition of 
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the great master of rhetoric to belicy , that such things have 
taken place in this sublunary world us are contained in these 
strange volumes. Here is a lady who, writing io one lover, of 
whom she affects a boundless and most impassi ioned for rdness, en- 
tertains him—— with what? with°extravagant encomiums upon a 
deceased lover; and a succession of doubts, whether she shall 
die for the one defunct, of live for the one still surviving. In spite 
of the fulness of these two attachments, which it might have been 
imagined would have found their full employment, the lady, to fill 
up all the crevices in her capacious soul, contrives to make room 
for an affection for two other gentlemen, which affection, to use 
her own language, was so strong, that she could express it no 
otherwise than by saying, that they were identified with herself; 
that they were as necessary to her as the air she breathed, and 
that they filled her whole soul. though they had not the power of 
disturbing it: so that in short the lady had a dead lover, a living 
lover, and two sub-lovers, if we may so call them. ‘“ Veritable- 
ment,” as the honest notary in Moliere says, “c’est trop pour le 
coutume.” 

In treating of those aberrations which are the consequence of 
a disappointment in the fender passion, a wide distinction is cer- 
tainly to be made in favour of the female sex; and even among 
them much Is to be allowed for difference of temperament. — 
have a thousand outlets for discharging the impetuosities of 
sion, or transfusing its hues to other objects. Many of daveb, 
who can cally discuss the extravagancies which love sometimes 
generates in the opposite SeX, would 1 not _ themselves so much 
at their ease, if it were not for the channels which politics, war, 
and business afford for turning the affections into different chan- 
nels, and for weakening their ‘effects by seaitering their powers. 
Thus it is common to see one man disentangle himself from an 
affair of the heart by making a distant voyage, and balancing the 
loss of affection by the gain of credit; a second converts into the 
asperities of political warfare those feelings which are the result 
of wounded pride and disappointed love; while a third, borrowing 
courage from despair, boldly combats his country’s enemies, and 
ennobles his life by actions which were meant to accelerate his 
death. Women are not possessed of these advantages; the only 
passion which is ever likely to interest them violently, is that of 
love; and if this passion should meet wiih any opposition, they 
have no means of relief, but that of easing their sensations by re- 
vealing and descanting oo them, or expiring silently ander their 
influence. |The lady, to whose letters the reader’s attention is re- 
quested, chose the former method of easing her burdened mind; 
but in a manner, and to an extent, as cannot fail, notwithstanding 
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the latitude which must be allowed to her sex, to excite extreme 
wonder and surprise. 

fi will be necessary, that the reader may enter into the full 
spirit of these letters, to give a short history of the writer’s life, 
previous to the time when these letters commence :-—~Mademoi- 
selle |’ Espinasse is said to have been the illegitimate ofispring of 
a French bishop and an abbess, by whom, however, she was 
never acknowledged. After receiving her education at a convent, 
she was admitted into the house of the Marchioness du Deffand, 
a lady who was among the most conspicuous leaders of those bril- 
liant circles, which, by uniting the literary and fashionable world, 
have fixed so much attention on that distinguished era of French 
history—the age of the Fifteenth Louis. ‘This lady, in the meri- 
dian of her life becoming blind, found it necessary to have a 
companion, who might divert her in those hours which were not 
more agreeably occupied by company, and who might assist her 
in doing the honours of her table to the distinguished friends by 
whom she still continued to be surrounded. Fortune threw in 
her way Mademoiselle )’Espinasse; and for a time nothing could 
equal the satisfaction which Madame du Deffand found in her 
voung friend. At length, however, the marchioness suspected 
that the talents and the “nanners, the misfortunes and the beauty, 
of the interesting ’Espinasse, were creating a formidable rival 
for herself among the men, who had hitherto evinced the most 
devoted respect for her charms: she found that many stolen hours 
were spent by her guests at the toilette of the fascinating com- 
panion; that d’Alembert, her distinguished favourite, was devo- 
ted to PEspinasse; and that even her old lover, the President 
Henault, was alarmingly assiduous in his attentions. Madame du 
Deffand became outrageous: an instant breach ensued between 
her and her companion: a due chastisement was bestowed upon 
the unfortunate president; and d’ Alembert was told, in due form, 
that he must renounce either mademoiselle or the marchioness. 
D’ Alembert clave unto  Espinasse, and all future connexion be- 
tween him and the marchioness instantly ceased. The friends of 
mademoiselle did not abandon her on this occasion: they pro- 
cured her a small pension from the crown, and the late companion 
of Madame du Detfand became a fine lady eA her own ground. 
Her house became the centre of polite resort; and the circle of 
the interesting I’Espinasse was attended by all that were distin- 
cuished in Paris for rank, talents, and fashion. Released from her 
fatiguing attentions upon "Madame du Deffand, (which are said te 
have been so severe as to have been the ultimate cause of her 
death,) independent in her circumstances, and honoured with the 
friendship of the learned and the great, it might reasonably be 
expected, that Mademoiselle  Espinasse’s future life would have 
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flowed on in a course of uninterrupted felicity. But happiness 
is a very precarious blessing. “ Alas!’’ said an Indian lamenting 
over his companion, “ he was fed with train oil, and the bone of 
a bird about ten inches long was thrust through the gristle of his 
nose; what could possibly be wanting to his happiness?” But 
the Indian, in spite of the luxury of train oil, and though the bone 
of a bird ten inches long was thrust through the gristle of his nose, 
contrived to be miserable; and Mademoiselle l’Espinasse found, 
that although surrounded with all the comforts of life, it was still 
possible for her to be unhappy. 

By the fascination of her manners, she had inspired the son of 
the Spanish ambassador with a profound passion: but whether 
she herself participated in this feeling to the extent which she 
professed, was at the time much doubted. Be this as it may, the 
parents of the young man became alarmed, and insisted upon his 
immediate departure from Paris, and Mademoiselle l’ Espinasse 
had the mortification to see the enamoured Mora torn from her 
arms. The departure of Mora, and the lady’s affliction, called for 
the interposition of her friends to alleviate her distress. Among 
the rest, Guibert, the celebrated author of the Tactics, tendered 
his kind offices. He endeavoured to please, and finished by at- 
taching her ; he came to console, and made a violent impression. 
Mademoiselle had need of repose: her soul was already filled with 
a sentiment deep and tender; a sentiment in which her lover par- 
took, and to which he answered with reciprocal ardour; when 
the attentions of Guibert disturbed the settled feelings of her 
heart, and set it all afloat again in the wide sea of love, amid 
the agitation of hope and fear, of pain and pleasure, of transport 
and despair. A temporary absence of Guibert occasioned her to 
write to him, and the volumes now under consideration, are the 
fruits of her labour. In her first letters Guibert is merely her 
friend: this friendship, however, causes her some little remorse, 
as trenching upon the affection which she owed to the devoted 
Mora; friendship soon ripens into love; and her love runs rapid- 
ly through the whole thermometer of the passion: she hates, she 
fears, she desires, she despairs, she loses her senses, every thing 
im short but her love. In the midst of this correspondence her 
lover Mora, for whom, notwithstanding the largeness of her affec- 
tion for Guibert, she still reserved a fund of sensibility and attach- 
ment, dies. A frightful state of anguish succeeds: her frame is 
rent, her reason totters, and she wishes for death. People, bow- 
ever, never die apropos: and mademoiselle, in spite of her afflic- 
tion, survives. The world and she were now to shake hands - 
Guibert and her grief were all that was to remain for her in exis- 
tence: no connexions, no interest, no friendships, were to separate 
them: to leve Guibert, or to give up her existence, were the only 
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alternatives she desired. A correspondence between Guibert 
and I’ Espinasse ensues, which it is evident lasts some years: yet, 
though she is in love with him to distraction, no proposal of mar- 
riage takes place; on the contrary, she recommends several part- 
ners for life to him, and when he is actually wedded, continues 
the same amatory intercourse with him in the same violent, fervid, 
inflamed strain as before, till the very day of her death, without 
any apparent compunction or idea of criminality. There is 
something so inexplicable in this behaviour, that [ am almost 
tempted to think with M. du Deffand, that her intercourse with 
Guibert was only pour faire Vesprit; that the tactician served 
her as an object to show her epistolary powers. Marriage would 
have put an end to this fine correspondence; and like the old 
duke, who being asked why he did not marry a widow, with whom 
he had been in the habit of spending his evenings for many years, 
replied that he should then want a friend with whom to pass his 
evenings: so Mademoiselle ?Espinasse might have thought that 
a settled union with Guibert would have put a stop to these wild 
effusions, which appear so entirely to have engrossed her thoughts. 
She perhaps was ambitious of proving, by her own example, a 
maxim to which she often adverts in her letters, that many things 
happen in real life more wonderful than those which are repre- 
sented in fictitious life. If neither of these reasons will suffice to 
explain the matter, no other resource seems to be left but in that 
short-hand logic for explaining all incongruities, which is at pre- 
sent practised with so much success. Those who have witnessed 
the readiness with which eccentricities of behaviour in England 
are explained by a shrug of the shoulders, a significant application 
of the finger to the cerebellum, and a volume-speaking nod of the 
head, will easily understand what I mean. In fact, it is not im- 
probable that the deadly drug which Mademoiselle |’ Espinasse 
had imbibed some time before her passion for Guibert, for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to her existence, but wifhout accomplish- 
ing her purpose, had left a torpifying effect behind it, and had 
disordered her imagination. In her first letters she indeed ha- 
zards a little gayety, and even ventures upon a conceit or two: but 
after the death of Mora her correspondence becomes of the most 
sombre kind ; and he who sits down to read it, will do well to arm 
himself with Danté’s abandonment of Hope, and expect nothing 
but 


Sospiri, pianti, et alti guai, 
Parole di dolore, accenti d’ira, 
Voci alte et fiocche. 


it was in truth no skin-deep emotion that could sziisfy the goul of 
Mademoiselle l’Espinasse, Those rules of conduct which make 
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people satisfied with themselves, but cold to the objects of their 
aflections, were points which she affected not to understand. 
That degree of worldly prudence, and those duties of friendship, 
which substitute discretion for interest, and delicacy for sensibili- 
ty, were to her detestable. The temperate atmosphere was in 
her opinion fit only for fools: she disliked even the calm which 
allows the understanding to act; the virtues which she valued in 
herself, and which she expected in others, were an entire abandon- 
ment to the feelings, a ready acquiescence in first emotions, an 
approximation to a state of nature, and to the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of savage life. ‘To be amiable, and to please, were objects 
which she left for inferior souls: to love, and to be loved, was her 
aim: agitation, suffering, and feeling, were the food on which her 
mind subsisted; days of delight and nights of pain; the joys of 
heaven and the horrors of hell; such were the emotions in which 
her soul delighted to revel. ; 

The character and talents of Mademoiselle ?Espinasse appear 
to have excited uncommon interest among the literati of her day: 
and certainly the letters before us do no discredit to their accounts 
of her. Amid illness, sadness, distraction, and desolation, they 
display an intelligence, an acuteness, and a wildness of eloquence, 
that are not often witnessed. In most people we see two stages 
of passion: they feel first, and reason afterwards: but Mademoi- 
selle ’ Espinasse displays reasoning and feeling at the same time ; 
she suffers all the violence of passion, and analyzes it with all the 
penetration of a philosopher. Her vehemence is such, that the 
bon mot by which Voltaire characterized the fervid style of 
Rousseau, almost loses its extravagance when applied to her: her 
paper must have burned as she wrote. There is little variety, 
however, in her letters; as soon as you have found the key-note, 
(and a few pages let you into it,) all seems mere repetition: the 
same melancholy, the same reproaches, the same raving. The 
following specimens, taken nearly at random, will give a complete 
picture of her manner: 


“You are not my friend; you cannot become my friend: I have 
no sort of confidence in you: it is you who have caused me the 
deepest and bitterest evil which can befall an honourable mind: at 
this very moment you rob me, aud perhaps for ever. of the only 
consolation which heayen reserved for the few days that are left 
me: in short, what shall l say? You have completed every thing: 
ihe past, the present, and the future, offer me nothing but scenes of 
crief, regret, and remorse: well, my friend, all this I know, all this I 
am aware of: and yet I am drawn to you by a charm, by a feeling, 
which I abhor; yet which has the force of a cursed fatality upon me. 
You do well to take no account of it: I have no right to make any 
demands upon you: the most ardent wish I have is, that you were 
nothing to me.” Vel. 1. p. 143. 
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“ Yes, it is to you that I am indebted for the power of knowing and 
feeling that intoxication of the soul, which removes every sentiment 
of pain and sorrow. But witness, whether you deserve my thanks 
for it:.the moment you quit me the charm vanishes, and on enter- 
ing into myself, I find myself consumed with regret and remorse: 
the loss which I have sustained tears me to pieces. I was beloved, 
yes, beloved to a degree which staggers the imagination. All that 
I have read of was cold and weak when compared with the feelings 
of M. de M****; it filled, it supported his whole life: I leave you to 
judge whether it ought to occupy mine. A regret like this would, of 
itself, suffice to form the misery of a feeling mind. “Tis well: what 
must be my sensations, whose soul is weighed down with the addi- 
tional pains of remorse: I see myself guilty ; I feel myself unworthy 
of the happiness which I have enjoyed; I have been wanting to the 
most virtuous, the most sensible of men: in one word, I have been 
wanting to myself, | have lost my own esteem; judge whether I 
have any claim to yours; and if I cannot pretend to your esteem, 
can I be so blind as to believe that I have any title to your love?” 
Vol. 1. p. 188. 

* Oh, my friend, how my soul is afflicted! Words I have none; 
nothing is left me but shrieks. I have read again and again, and will 
read a hundred times more, your epistle. Oh, my friend, what a com- 
pound of blessings and evils! What a mixture of pleasure and bit- 
terness! All the agitations of my heart have been increased and 
redoubled by the perusal of this letter: I ean compose myself no 
longer: you have alternately transported and rent my frame. in 
pieces: never have I found you more amiable, never more worthy 
to be loved; and never did the remembrance of M. de M**** cost 
me a pang so deep, so sharp, so bitter. Yes; the thought was very 
death to me: my heart was overwhelmed: all last night I was na 
delirium: such violence must either annihilate me, or drive me mad. 
Alas! I fear neither the one nor the other: if the love I bore you 
were less, if the regret I feel were not so dear to me, with what mad- 
ness, with what transport would I rid myself of this life, which op- 
presses me. Oh, never, never did creature live in such torture and 
despair.” Vol. 2. p. 36. 


The following extract is from a curious letter, which she ad- 
dresses to Guibert, previously to his marriage: 


* It is your wish, then, while I see you, while my senses and my 
soul are filled with the charm of your presence, that I should recount 
to you what effect your marriage will have upon me: my friend, 
I know. nothing of the matter, positively nothing. If it had the effect 
of curing me, I would tell you of it; and you are candid enough not 
to blame me for it. If, on the other hand, it carried despair into my 
soul, | should utter no complaint, and my sufferings would last but a 
very little time. You would then possess sense and delicacy to ap- 
prove of a conduct, which would cost you but a trifling regret; a 
regret which the pleasure of your new situation would soon do away. 
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I can assure you, that this consideration is a kind of consolation te 
me; I feel myself the more free for it. Do not ask me then any 
more what I shall do, when you have engaged yourself for life to 
another. If I were only vain and conceited, | should be much more 
enlightened, as to what my feelings would be: vanity is seldom 
mistaken in her Calculations : her foresight is correct enough: passion 
has nothing to do with the future: when I tell you, therefore, that I 
love you, I tell you all that I know, and all that I feel.” Vol. 2. 


p. 228. 


One extract more and I have done: the flight however is so 
much above me, that I scarcely know whether I translate cor- 


rectly: 


** Oh, how soothing are the delights, which a soul intoxicated with 
passion knows! My friend, I feel that my existence depends upon 
my folly: if I were to become composed, if I were restored to rea- 
sou, I should not exist twenty-four hours. Can you guess what my 
soul most requires, when it has been violently agitated by pleasure or 
pain? It is the pleasure of writing to M. de M****; [ reanimate him, 
I recall him to life, I repose my heart upon his, I peur my soul into 
his soul: the heat, the rapidity of my blood, sets death at defiance: 
J actually see him ; he lives, he breathes for me, he understands me; 
my head becomes elevated, and wanders to that degree that I have 
no more occasion for delusion; all becomes truth, pure, real truth: 
yes, you yourself are not a more present object to my senses than 
M. de M. has just been to me for a whole hour. Oh divine creature, 
he has forgiven me! he loved me.” Vol. 2. p. 234. 


These are doubtless the very dreams of madness ; yet it is im- 


possible to read them without emotion. To behold a woman of 


owers which would have dignified the most accomplished, and a 
sensibility which would have graced the most amiable; a woman 
full of exalted sentiments, and as capable of relishing all that is 
srand in the human character, as she was earnest in her detesta- 
tion of all that degrades it; to see such 2 woman, after a life began 
in misfortune and spent in misery, wailing out her latter days in 
the agonies of a hopeless passion, and cleaving, with irresistible 
pertinacity, amid pain and exhaustion, amid the pangs of disease 
and dissolution, with death before her eyes, and suicide for ever 
in her thoughts, to an attachment that assailed her with the triple 
tortures of guilt, remorse, and hopelessness, is a spectacle that 
wrings the heart with pity, with humiliation, and horror. 

The lady, however, probably did not see the matter in so se- 
rious alight. Her manner of dying is completely en philosophe, 
and utterly puts to the blush those softer countrymen of our own, 
who think that the only resource under a similar disappointment, 
is to besot themselves in night caps: to exhibit a strong contrast 
between their waistcoats and under garments, and become what is 
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called a character. The death of our heroine is more in the style 
of French philosophy; instead of sending for a confessor, she 
enlarges her dose of opium; in the place of prayer and penitence, 
she soothes herself with a calmant; like the characters in the 
Greek tragedies, she seems resolved to exhibit all her sufferings 
upon the stage, and with the symptoms of death upon her, 
arranges dinner parties for the week, fills her drawing room with 
company, and appears more interested about a box at the opera 
than her own approaching dissolution. Veritablement, as some 
French writer has observed, tous les hommes sont fous, 3 com- 
mencer par les sages :——Truly the whole world are fools, and the 
wise are more so than the rest. M. 





An Elementary Treatise on the Mounting of Naval Ordnanee ; 
showing the true Principles of Construction for the Carriages 
of every Species of Ordnance, so as to obtain the Power o 
Working the heaviest Metal with the fewest Hands, with the 

@least possible strain to the Ship. By Lieut. Col. William Con- 
greve, A. M., F. R. S. 


[From the Monthly Review. } 


In the first section of this volume the author treats “ on the 
great importance of adopting in this country the same spirit of 
the economy of labour in our military mechanism, which has so 
long signalized our commercial establishments,’ and chiefly 
directs the reader’s attention to these two points, the manning of 
a greater number of ships than we have at present with a given 
number of seamen, and the employing of guns of such calibres on 
board of merchantmen as would enable them in a great measure 
to bid defiance to privateers. The second section contains an 
“enumeration of the different objects, which must be combined 
in every important improvement of the system of mounting ord- 
nance for the sea-service, and of the general principles on which 
these advantages are to be accomplished.” The objects are thus 
stated : 

“ J. To reduce the labour of working the ordnance, without 
increasing the bulk and weight of the carriage. HI. To produce 
a smooth and uniform recoil; and further, to limit the recoil, 
without straining the breeching, to the least possible quantity re- 
quired for loading the gun inside. I1Ll. To produce the least pos- 
sible shock m bringing up the gun, and to apply the breeching so 
that it may in all positions of the carriage have an equal bearing. 
IV. Te increase the power of traversing the gun, without increas- 
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ing the size of the ports; nay, further, even to reduce the actual 
aperture of the port, with this increased quantity of traverse. 
V. To give greater security to the men in action. VI. To ren- 
der the gun capable of better security in housing. VII. ‘To pre- 
sent less surface to the enemy’s fire. VIII. To keep the decks 
freer and drier than in the present mode. IX. And to combine 
these points without increasing the expense.” 

Col. Congreve rejects, and apparently with reason, what is 
vulgarly, though perhaps improperly, called the non-recotl prin- 
ciple, or the practice of keeping the carriage fastened to the ves- 
sel’s side in such a manner that neither if nor the gun can recoil, 
as calculated to overstrain and injure the sides of even the 
strongest ships; and he contends for the propriety and advantage 
of dividing the mass of the carriage into two parts, and making the 
cun recoil with the upper and lighter on the lower and by far the 
heavier part, which is kept fixed. ‘This method has long been 
used with carronades, as weil as in gunboats and batteaux. A 
considerable part of this section refers to the traversing of guns on 
board of vessels: but sailors, particularly in the heat of action, 
generally fire right before them, without attending much if at all 
the traversing of the guns, or to the adjusting of the breeching 
commonly called middli ng, which then becomes necessary ; and 
the rudder is rendered subservient to keeping the ship in a posi- 
tion favourable for this expeditious mode of firing. 

The colonel’s method of making the breeching of each gun 
proceed from one point, equally distant from the sides of the port, 
is simpler, and, in various respects, better than the common method 
of making it proceed from two points in the ship’s side; and, by 
assuming “that point for the centre of traverse which is not only 
at equal distances from the sides of the port, but also half way be- 
tween the outside and inside of it, the gun may be traversed to 
right and left in a greater angle than it can be when the point is 
taken in the side of the ship within the port. 

Section three contains “ descriptions of the different construc- 
tions of gun and carronade carriages, which have been made ac- 
cording to the principles laid down in the second.” The lower 
carriage is prevented from recoiling when the gun is fired, by 
means of a sirong iron arm which is fixed to it, swivelling on a 
bolt placed in the centre of the port, and thus causing it, when 
necessary, to traverse. ‘The colonel would run the guns out by 
means of short levers, about two feet long, and holes in the 
peripheries of the trucks, which he places on the trunnions with 
mterior rockets and teeth in which small palls are to work and 
prevent them from turning freely as the gun recoils; while they 
are allowed to turn as freely as possible when it is running out. 
This complex machinery will certainly lessen the extent of the 
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recoil: but, instead of making use of it, we conceive that it would 
be better to add the weight of the lower carriage to that of the 
metal of the gun: for of all things of this kind, and more especially 
in the affairs of war, the simplest are generally the most com- 
modious. 

The fourth and last section contains “a summary view of the 
general advantages of the foregoing system of mounting naval 
ordnance, and of the circumstances from which these advantages 
arise.” 

Undoubtedly, this short work contains various useful hints with 
regard to the mounting of naval ordnance; but some parts of it 
are deficient in perspicuity, and in correctness of expression. 


Yoru. V. New Neries. 
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The Universal Receipt Book; being a Repository of useful Knoww- 
ledge in the several branches of Domestic Economy, containing 
scarce, curious, and valuable Receipts, and choice Secrets. By 
a Society of Gentlemen in New-York. 12mo. pp. 282. New- 
York, 1814. 


Our consciences have been sorely reproaching us for some time 
past with numerous instances of neglect of our high critical duties, 
and especially with our unpardonable negligence in altogether 
overlooking those valuable volumes with which the various learned 
societies of our country from time to time favour the public. 
Anxious to atone for this offence as soon as possible, we desired 
our publisher to send us some of the latest volumes of transac- 
tions which had been published on this side of the Atlantic. Alas, 
little did we know the magnitude of the task which we had thus 
rashly undertaken. WE still shudder at the recollection of the 
thirty-four stout volumes of Philosophical Transactions, Histori- 
cal Collections, &c. &c. &c. which were deposited upon our 
table; and these, too, were accompanied by the appalling infor- 
mation that an additional number of massive quartos were cer- 
tainly on their way from Philadelphia, in company with the car- 
ronades intended for the steam frigate, and that they might all be 
shortly expected in New-York, if they were fortunate enough to 
escape being swallowed up 





in the huge Serbonian bog 
"Tl wixt Princeton and New Brunswick. 


Overawed by the terrific aspect of the stately quartos, and close- 
ly printed octavos, which “oped their ponderous and leaden 
jaws” before us, we were about to abandon our task in utter 
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despair, when we happened to cast our eyes upon the modest 
duodecimo of the “Society of Gentlemen in New-York.” 

With joyful alacrity did we seize upon the learned little 
volume; for here, in this small compass, was contained the joint 
product of the learned labours of the members of societies, 
literary, philosophical, medical, military, musical, and of the fine 
arts, and in passing sentence upon the “ Society of Gentlemen in 
New-York,” we might, in effect, sit in judgment upon half a dozen 
other learned societiessof the same city. 

Our readers, we perceive, are in great perplexity about this 
matter, and do not very well comprehend how the huge philoso- 
phical quartos could in any way be found condensed in a duode- 
cimo volume of cookery. Poor souls, they are sadly ignorant of 
the literary politics of their own country. We must enlighten 
them. 

There is, then, in most of our large towns a worthy set of phi- 
losophers, who, for the goed of science, and the honour of their 
country, are willing to submit to the drudgery of dragging a long 
string of unwieldy capital letters after their names, whenever they 
may happen to appear in print; such, for instance, as Lh. D., 
A. A.S.,M.H.S.5S., N. Y. H.S.S., F. L. P. 5S. N. ¥., &c. 
and other like uncouth and cabalistic combinations of capitals. 
From the laudable ambition of augmenting the number of this lite- 
rary retinue, these learned philosophers are induced to double and 
treble their parts in the scientific drama, and to enact chemists 
one night in the week, antiquaries on another, botanists on a third, 
and artists or amateurs on a fourth. ‘Thus, in every one of our 
cities, there are some ten or twelve learned societies, composed 
of pretty nearly the same set of members; and the good city of 
New-York, especially, has been long celebrated for a scientific 
titled brotherhood, who, in their several corporate capacities, appear 
successively in every form of literary dignity; just as (to borrow 
a culinary metaphor from the volume before us) the same identi- 
cal piece of veal may, by good management, successively appear 
as a la Braize, ad la Daube, mock turtle, and a calf’s head sur- 
prised. We, therefore, were not at a loss, for a single moment, in 
recognising the “Transactions of the Society of Gentlemen,” as 
the work of our long-tried friends, the “old American company” 
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of philosophers, (as they are styled by a witty friend of ours,) in a 
new dress, and we opened the volume with full confidence of 
finding at the beginning, the customary list of well known names, 
every one of them with a long string of titles fying after it, like 
so many bobs at the tail of a kite. In this we were indeed dis- 
appointed, the list of dignitaries having, we understand, been 
suppressed for the present, in consequence of a late accession of 
honours which had been received by most of the members, just as 
the volume was completed ; for these learned gentlemen would be 
as much ashamed of appearing before the public without their 
full complement of titles, as one of Lord Monboddo’s ancient gen- 
tlemen would have been to go into company without his tail. 

Now, since we have fairly begun upon this matter, we perceive 
that we must go a little more deeply into it, and give our readers 
some information with respect to the character and history of our 
learned sogieties; for we confess that we feel] the true spirit of 
critical digression fast growing upon us, and, like thorough bred 
reviewers, we find it impossible.even to cross a gutter without 
going back to take a run and jump. 

There is, generally, in every considerable town in the United 
States a dozen or two of small dealers in science, who have long 
been in the habit of amusing their leisure with some odd end or scrap 
of knowledge, upon which they may have happened to stumble. 
There is a worthy citizen, perhaps, who has kept a diary of the 
weather, and accurately noted the variations of his thermometer 
for twenty years ; another, who has been in the habit of lecturing 
to his neighbour upon the piece of Derbyshire spar over his 
mantle- piece, until he has begun to think himself a mineralogist; a 
third, very deep in Indian etymology, and the true orthography of 
the aboriginal names of rivers and mountains. Then there may 
be two or three young physicians, whose brains are teeming with 
some crude theory which they are impatient to usher to the 
world. Ali these meet by chance now and then, and lament 
over the low state of learning in their -ountry, and regret that 
there is not in their own town, an institution on the plan of the 
National Institute, or Roya. Society. 

Thus the matter rests for four or five years, till, at length, it oc- 
curs to some shrewd professional gentleman, whose mother wit has 
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taught him to make his science end where the old proverb says 
charity should begin—at home, that a snug little national institute, 
or royal society, cut down to suit the scale of an American city, 
might possibly turn to good account in the way of business. Ac- 
cordingly, the learned are assembled; a constitution is formed; a 
well-sounding appellation is selected; some politician of more 
learning than tradesmen of that class generally possess, is selected 
for the patron or president; each man suits himself with an ho- 
nourable little office to his taste, and then for a flourish of trumpets, 
when the curtain rises and discovers the president on his throne, 
surrounded by his whole train of vice-presidents, first, second, and 
third, secretaries corresponding and recording, counsellors, com- 
mittees and curators. 

‘The officers having thus appointed themselves, it next be- 
comes necessary to fill up their ranks with a reasonable number 
of privates, and the recruiting service commences briskly. Often, 
gentle readers, often have we seen our worthy friends and neigh- 
bours balloted for and elected philosophers by the dozen, nay, 
almost by the hundred, at a tine. How unaccountable are the 
operations of ambition! 


What gave great Cesar to the assassins’ knife! 
What fixed disease on Harley’s closing life? 

What murdered Wentworth, and what exiled Hyde, 
By kings protected, and to kings allied? 


What but the very same passion which excites Alderman Wig- 
gins, who never read a book through in his life, to aspire to be- 
come an F. P.Q. S.? And if the alderman is elected, how can 
the alderman’s friends, and neighbours, and rivals, be rejected ?— 
to say nothing of the Reverends, the Professors, the M. D.’s, the 
LL. D.’s, andthe A. M.’s, all of whom are, almost ex officio, en- 
titled to aseat. We have, indeed, heard it surmised among the 
profane and uninitiated, that the custom of paying a certain fee of 
admission may have some small effect in thus throwing wide open 
the gates of the temples of science; but this we take to be a 
groundless calumny. Men and money having been now pro- 
vided, the next requisite is dignity, and this is to be attained by the 
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election of honorary members. There are a set of names which 
are the common property of the learned world, and the only 
contention about these, among our associated philosophers, is, who 
shall first have the honour of proposing them to the society, 
and thus indirectly intimating that the proposer is the friend or 
correspondent of the great man on the other side the Atlantic. The 
list of first-rate great men is soon despatched, and the Cuviers, 
and Davys, and La Places, are regularly informed of the honour 
which has been conferred on them. Next commences a brisk 
traflick of literary vanity. Adam Smith, we remember, lays it 
down as one of the corner-stones of his system, that there is an 
innate propensity in human nature to truck, barter, and exchange 
one thing for another, which, saith the philosopher, is peculiar to 
rational man; “ for no one ever saw a dog make a fair and deliberate 
exchange of one bone for another with another dog.” Eager to 
display their proficiency in this highest endowment of reason, 
our philosophers immediately begin to make the most of their 
stock of literary honours, and, sure of a rich return, export 
them in all directions. For instance, Dr. A., of New-York, pro- 
cures the election of Dr. B., of Philadelphia, and Professor C., 
of Boston, as honorary members of one of the learned societies 
of New-York, well knowing that, in common courtesy, his friends, 
Dr. B. and Professor C., cannot do less than get him a return of 
the same compliment from the societies of Boston and Philadel- 
phia, whereby the learned gentleman of New-York is a twofold, 
and more than a twofold, gainer; for it is a curious phenomenon, 
that the paper issued by scientific corporations differs from that 
of mere monied ones in this circumstance, that, while the latter is 
always more esteemed in the very city in which it is issued, the 
former is generally of small value in its native town, but improves 
wonderfully in value and currency in proportion to its distance 
from home. ‘This is a phenomenon in the science of paper cur- 
rency, of which we have never been able to ascertain the true 
cause, and we seriously recommend the subject to the considera- 
tion of the various philosophical societies throughout the United 
States. 

At length this preparatory bustle of elections, and nominations, 
end bargains, and sales of scientific honours begins to subside ; 
pleasant and edifying as these employments are, they cannot last 
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for ever, and the society, like a young bride, after spending the 
first month or two in a round of holyday ceremony and dissipation, 
must at last sit down to ordinary occupations and domestic labours. 

The next great object of ambition is to publish a volume of 
transactions, and this, at first, seems easy enough. Half the 
founders of the society, have each of them some little system, or 
discovery, or scrap of natural history, over which they have 


been long brooding in silence with parental fondness and pride, 


and their joint stock, at first sight, appears inexhaustible. 
Paper follows paper for a short time in rapid succession. 
But when the president has delivered his inaugural address— 
when the young physician has communicated his new theory 
of gout—when the mineralogist has declared his allegiance to 
the Vulcanian or Neptunian theory, as the case may be, or 
has vindicated the reputation of his country, and the authority 
of Dr. Morse, by proving that the hole on the top of one of 
the Connecticut mountains is the crater of a volcano, and not, as 
has been falsely represented, the shaft of an old iron mine— 
when the antiquary has pierced through the gloom of that remote 
antiquity which shrouds the origin of the great families of this 
country, and has plainly proved the Curtenii and the Crolii of 
New-York to be of Roman descent—when the conchologist has 
described his new species of the periwinkle, and his variety of 
the Venus, or. eatable clam, they all at once find, to their great 
astonishment, that they have nothing more to tell the world than 
what the world has long ago known. Still the transactions must 
be published—~here are all these valuable communications “ de- 
manding life, impatient for the skies’’—each of them witha tender 
parent at hand anxiously expecting ifs appearance. Besides, 
in this land of duodecimos and pamphlets, how imposing, how 
dignified is the form of the magnificent quarto; how honourable 
to be one of the contributors to such a volume ; how pleasant to read 
one’s own name and titles at the head of a communication, and 
then to turn back to the list of members, and there to find your- 
self again, at full length, in company with Davy and Lalande, as 
well as all the learned of your own country. The volume must 
therefore be completed without.delay, and by the aid of one of 
those ready writers who can write at pleasure, de omni scibilt, in 
avy’ manner, and at any length, and with the additional help of a 
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few articles which have only been published before in a medical 
magazine and four or five newspapers, the great work Is soon 
made ready for the press; and it at length issues forth to the 
world in due pomp and solemnity, “a rivulet of text meandering 
through a meadow of margin.” After this great effort, the society, 
generally, considers itself entitled to a long respite, and reposes 
for a few years on its laurels, But, one single, lonely, old bachelor- 
looking first volume, has not only a very awkward appearance, 
but seems also fo convey an insinuation that the society itself has 
run aground. This disgraceful suspicion must be wiped off. By 
a process somewhat similar to that by which the first volume was 
manufactured, except that the arts of book making are made use of 
still more abundantly, a second and third volume are accordingly 
brought forth, and, after a hundred or two copies are disposed of 
among the members, and in presents, repose undisturbed by the 
aide of their eider brotliers on the shelves of the booksellers. 

In the mean while, the philosophers begin to long fer another 
piay thing—a second society, with a better sounding name, is esta- 
Dblished, and all their zeal and affections are at once transferred 
to the new institution. After this the old society lingers feebly 
along, and though it may, perhaps, have been established on the 
scale of the national institute, with classes of morals, and physics, 
and fine arts, and what not, it is at last content to amuse its pre- 
mature old age with keeping a diary of the weather, and collecting 
fragments of Indian pottery and stone arrowheads ; thus making 
as inglorious an exit as the unfortunate giant in Rabelais, who was 
at first employed to attack six hundred other giants as tall and ugly 
as himself, but was finally taken by the heels and thrown across a 
brook to knock down two tame ducks anda blind cat. The new 
society, after a short period of bustle and activity, shares the fate 
of the first one, and is succeeded by a third, which goes on in the 
same tract, and so on, again and again, tterum, iferwm, tlerumque. 
Thus our cities are filled by a set of societies half dead and half 
alive, while the learned gentlemen who compose them go on, 
adding honour to honour, and title to title, until the whole alphabet 
“ from fruitful A to unproductive Z’’ is exhausted in furnishing 
supplies of initial capitals. True it is, that this increase of literary 
honours is not always accompanied by a correspondent increase 
of fame abroad or dignity at home; and their honours and titles 
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eften seem to be a dead weight upon their names, like plaster of 
‘Paris upon the sands of Long Island, cumbering the barren soil 
which it has not power to fertilize. At the same time, it is not 
a little amusing to observe with what avidity these barren honours 
are seized upon by the philosophers of France and England. 
Much as they’ affect to despise us and our learning, they seem 
mightily delighted with bedizening themselves in every scrap of 
threadbare philosophical finery which they can obtain from this side 
of the Atlantic, either in the way of tribute or of traffick. Indeed, 
we never see the long trains of American titles which occasionally 
appear in the title-pages of some of the European Savans, with- 
out being strongly reminded of the self-satisfied magnificence of 
some negro prince who has been arrayed, by the generosity of a 
whole ship’s crew, in all the royal splendour of green, blue, and 
red beads, and old brass buttons. 

Such is, in brief, the uniform history of these societies, which 
make so handsome an appearance upon paper. We might amuse 
our readers with a good many curious anecdotes, to illustrate this 
account, but we refrain at present, lest, haply, we should incur the 
suspicion of writing to revenge ourselves of some such insult as 
being black-balled, or having a favourite communication rejected, 
We wish that the fact were so; in the first place, for our readers’ 
sakes—our criticism would be all the better for it; for, as soured 
wine makes the best vinegar, so, there can be no better materials 
for a critic in the world than a mortified and unsuccessful author. 
Besides, this black-balling is a phenomenon of such rare occur- 
rence among the learned, that, for the very curiosity of the thing, 
we should be content to be the victims. 

But it is now time to break off our preliminary disquisition, and 
come to the Transactions of the Society of Gentlemen of New- 
York. The purpose of this society is laudable and patriotic. 
It seems that a number of literary and scientific gentlemen, prac- 
tically skilled in domestic economy, as well as deeply read in all 
the learning of the schools of Apicius and Rumford, had long ob: 
served with regret that the preservation of the most valuable se- 
crets and recondite processes of the culinary art, was intrusted 
to the perishable manuscripts of unlettered females: and fhat 
Vor V. Nem Series. y 
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there was greaf reason to fear that in the lapse of time, the igno- 
rance or carelessness of these unskilful transcribers might so ut- 
terly vitiate the text as for ever to bury in oblivion the choicest 
productions of the aré. Such, alas! has been the fate of that 
beautiful fragment of antiquity, the treatise of Apicius “ De con- 
dimentis et obsoniis Veterum,” on the soups and sauces of the 
ancients, which, by frequent transcription by the Roman cooks, 
has been gradually corrupted by these knavish or blundering copy- 
ists, with the successive introduction of opium, garlic, and assa- 
foetida, and one villanous ingredient after another, till it is to be 
feared that the true readings are for ever lost. It is, in fact, now 
a disputed point among the learned, whether the compounds there 
prescribed were actually receipts for made dishes, or merely a col- 
lection of recipes of the Roman apothecaries; and the celebrated 
Madame Dacier is recorded to have half poisoned her husband by 
treating him to a dish made (as she supposed) after a favourite re- 
ceipt of the Emperor Heliogabalus. The preservation of the purity 
of our culinary manuscripts did not seem to fall altogether within the 
province either of the Philosophical or of the Historical Society, 
and it was, therefore, determined to erect a society for that spe- 
cial purpose, to be denominated, by way of distinction, The So- 
ciety of Gentlemen; an accurate acquaintance with the science 
of the table being justly regarded as the surest mark of an ac- 
complished and weil-bred man. There was, moreover, a good 
deal of patriotism in this institution, for our country is sadly be- 
hind the polished nations of Europe in culinary skill. On the 
continent it has assumed all the form and pomp of a regular 
science, and, under the imposing name of Gastronomie, has its 
colleges, its professors, its journals, its controversies, its chemistry, 
its laws of experiment, its high theory, and its practical rules of art. 


But, unfortunately, the abundance which, in this land of fatness, is. 


so lavishly scattered about us, has produced a coarse and inelegant 
profusion in all our domestic habits, so that it is with great justice 
that one of the most learned doctors of the stye of Epicurus has 
pronounced that the “waste and inelegance of an Aterican 
sitchen is HoRRID.”* With equal justice does an elegant female 


* Cooper’s Emporium of Arts. 
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writer, on the same subject, exclaim, in a tone of simple pathos, 
which goes straight to our hearts, “ Alas! how seldom in this 
couniry do we meet with good drawn butter !”” 

The society was, besides, ambitious of establishing a tribunal 
which might serve as a high court of appeal for the final decision of 
many of those disputed points in culinary lore which have long 
disturbed the harmony of our dinner tables; such, for instance, 
as the great controversy whether the canvass back ducks of the 
Tiudson have, indeed, the genuine flavour which has given such 
celebrity to those of the Susquehanna ; whether or no the true 
Spitzenberg apple can be raised in perfection out of a certain dis- 
trict above the Highlands of Hudson river, and whether the 
opinion which an eloquent statesman is said to maintain with great 
warmth, that our flatfish and flounders are the plaice of Europe, 
be correct or not. It was hoped that the investigation of these 
deep and interesting questions might sometimes lead to important 
practical results ; as we are informed by the elder Pliny that the 
most considerable improvement in the science of eating which 
took place in his day was the fruit of a similar controversy among 
the Roman epicures. The dispute, if we remember rightly, was 
about the relative merit of the Lucrine and the Brundusian oysters, 
and was finally settled by a happy thought of a Roman alderman, 
who got his oysters from Brundusium, and had them fattened in 
the Liucrine lake, by which means he raised oysters incompara- 
bly finer than could be obtained from either place alone. 

These gentlemen were, moreover, impressed with the necessity 
of establishing a standard of criticism, and certain laws of style 
for notes of invitation, acceptance, and apology, and they aspired 
to lay down some critical rules for the composition of those poet- 
ical mottoes which are sometimes wrapped up with sugar plumbs, 
and other bon bons, by which they fondly trusted that this inte- 
resting, but sadly corrupted, relic of the customs of chivalry, 
might be gradually restored to its ancient dignity. 

To correct all these abuses, and gradually to build up an Ame- 
rican school of scientific cookery, is the laudable object of the 
new institution, the first fruits of whose labours are now presented 
to the world. 

With all deference to the learned body, we cannot help sug- 
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gesting that their work would have been vastly more useful to the 
unscientific reader, if a little more care had been bestowed upon 
the arrangement of the receipts—we beg pardon—of the papers 
read before the society. At present, * Cakes hot for tea,” * A 
useful glue,”’ “ The Countess of Rutland’s famous Banbury Bride 
Cake,” “Fine red Ink,” “An incomparable method of salting 
meat, adopted by the late Empress of Russia,” “ Garlic sirup 
for a cough,” “ A most curious method of roasting a pig, from an 
old manuscript,” succeed each other in rapid confusion, until the 
head grows giddy, and the brain turns round with the whirl of 
soups and soda-water, gums and gravy, balsams, blanc-mange 
and liquid blacking, fly water and almond hoys, orgeat, omelets 
and ointment for the eyes. Really, this unseemly mixture is as 
offensive to our critical as it would be to our corporeal taste. A 
good book and a good dinner must be judged of by the same 
rules, and however miscellaneous either of them may be in their 
composition, they alike require an undivided interest, and unbro- 
ken unity of action. Every schoolboy knows the rule which 
Horace has Jaid down on this subject, an authority, by the way, 
equally great in each of the sister arts, the poetical and the 
culinary : 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
Undique collatis membris ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne, 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici ? 
Credite, &c. 


which has been thus admirably paraphrased, with reference to our 
present subject: 





Were a picture drawn 
With Cynthia’s face, but with a neck like brawn, 
With wings of turkey, and with feet of calf, 

Though drawn by Reynolds it would make you laugh. 
Such is, good friend, the picture of a feast 

By some rich farmer’s wife and sister drest, 
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Which, were it not for plenty and for steam, 
Might be resembled to a sick man’s dream, 
Where all ideas huddling run so fast, 

‘That sylabubs come first and soups come last. 


fn truth, this society seems formed on too narrow a scale for the 
great national objects which it embraces. It ought, like some of 
its sister societies, to have been divided into several classes, on 
ihe plan ‘of the French Institute. ‘The present volume, for ex- 
ample, might be aptly divided into the Historical and Antiquarian, 
comprising such papers as “ ‘The curious ancient mode of roast- 
ing a pig, from a very old manuscript,” “ The Empress of Russia’s 
method of pickling,” and “ Lord Murray’s mode of dressing horse 
chesnuts;” next the Chemical, comprehending the great variety of 
receipts for made dishes; and lastly, the class of the fine arts, un- 
der which would be properly arranged the “‘ Pancakes of a beauti- 
ful pink colour,” “ The almonds of asuperb lively rose or crimson,” 
and, above all, the Granp Tririe, “ which,” say our authors, 
‘‘is an article to be prepared with the utmost delicacy of taste 
as well as appearance, and worthy of particular attention ;”’ andeven 
the glass in which it is served “ should be beautifully formed, as 
well as cut and elevated, to convey an idea of grandeur.” The 
contents are worthy of the beauty and sublimity of this “ ele- 
gant depository of light and airy delicacies ;” and we fully concur 
with the society, when, after describing the ingredients and pro- 
cess, they exclaim, in the conscious pride of genius, “ ‘This, it is 
presumed, will not fail to be considered asa GRAND TRIFLE.” 
For the consolation of those whose humbler genius sinks under 
the magnitude of so great a work, they kindly add that by sim- 
plifying the process, “a very good trifle may be formed, on the 
same plan, adapted to all tastes, circumstances, and occasions.” 
What an inestimable secret! for the benefit of our readers we 
heartily wish we were in possession of it. 


K. 


——_ 
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AN ESSAY ON HONEY-DEW. 


My design in this essay is to give a brief statement of certain 
facis relative to the appearance of the honey-dew, in Carolina, 
which appear to militate against the received theories of its forma- 
tion; together with a concise view of the opinions of ancient and 
modern writers with regard to this peculiar substance. 

The production of the honey-dew is influenced by the season 
of the year, and evidently by the state of the atmosphere. In 
Carolina it most frequently appears in the months of May or June, 
during along absence of rain, and after a succession of warm 
days alternating with cool nights. Early in the morwing it is 
found on the leaves of plants, grasses, &c. of the consistence of 
diluted honey, transparent, and resembling, in taste, the sirup of 
refined sugar; the viscidity of it increases with the heat of the sun, 
and about 10 or 11 o’clock it ceases to be fluid, giving to the 
leaves a shining and glossy appearance. 

Situation also appears to influence the production of the honey- 
dew. I have observed it in the greatest abundance near the mar- 
sins of stagnant marshes, ponds, and savannahs. In the district of 
Marion, South Carolina, is a morass extending 15 or 16 miles in 
length, and one or two in breadth ; it contains no trees of considera- 
ble magnitude except the cypress, few perennial shrubs, but 
abounds with annual succulent aquatic plants, and grasses. Near 
the edges of this morass, during the season and state of the atmos- 
phere alluded to, the honey-dew is produced in such quantities as 
to moisten every shrub, and to cover the grass. “Horses which 
feed at large in the vicinity of the morass, may be found at 8 or 9 
o’clock in the morning with their manes and tails agglutinated to a 
mass with this substance. ‘The particles of pine leaves and grasses, 
carbonated by the fires which sometimes ravage extensive tracts 
of country in March and April, are frequently observed cemented 
into large masses, and in situations where, apparently, the honey- 
dew could not have dropped from overshadowing trees. Swarms 
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of bees inhabit almost every excavated tree, and from their honey 
the poor inhabitants of this steril region derive no inconsiderable 
support. | 

Similar phenomena relative to the honey-dew have been obser- 
ved on the eastern continent, and recorded both by writers of re- 
mote antiquity and of modern date. 

Pliny, (in Lib. XI. Cap. XI. Nat. Hist.) speaking of honey, 
says, “ Venit hoc ex aere, et maxime siderum ex ortu, precipue 
que vergiliarum exortu, sublucanis temporibus. Itaque tum prima 
aurora folia arborum melle roscida inveniuntur; ac si qui matutino 
sub dio fuere, unctas liquore vestes, capillum concretum sentiunt.” 


After a few vague conjectures on its particular formation, he adds, - 


that it is “preterea e fronde ac pabulis potus, et in uterculos 
congestus apum.”—Every circumstance in this relation establishes 
the identity of the mel roscidum of the ancients and the honey- 
dew of Carolina. 

It is also probable that it was from having attentively observed 
the honey-dew, that Aristotle, the father of Natural History, was 
led tohazard the general proposition, mers dé 4 rixrey em vow aeges. ( Lib. 
V. Cap. XIX. Hist. Animal. ) 


Venegas, in his history of California, says, that “ Father Piccolo 


observes that in the months of April, May, and June, there falls with | 


the dew a kind of manna which becomes inspissated on the leaves 
of trees. He adds, that he tasted it, and though not so white as 
sugar, it had all the sweetness of it. The good Father, according 
to the common opinion, speaks as if the manna dropped from the 
sky.” 

According to Dr. Darwin, precisely similar circumstances at- 
tend the appearance of the honey-dew in England as in Carolina. 
He remarks that he saw it in the greatest quantity dropping from 
the leaves of nut-trees which grew near the edges ofa pond. Du- 
hamel and Reneaume observed it in a hot and dry season, drop- 
ping from the willow, the maple, and the sycamore; and the latter 
adds, that the bees collected it as eagerly as common honey. 

That the honey-dew was formed in the atmosphere, and descend- 
ed with the dew, seems to have been the opinion of naturalists 
from time immemorial ; and Pliny, Columella, and others, supposed 
that the labour of bees in the formation of honey extended no far- 
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ther than to collect it from the leaves and nectaries of plants, to di- 
gest and deposite it in their waxen cells. 

The savage Californian believes that it descends from heaven, 
and to this opinion he is probably influenced alike by observation 
and superstition. 

The equally unenlightened inhabitants in the vicinity of the 
above mentioned morass, assert with confidence, that, during the 
prevalence of the honey, an attentive observer may perceive al 
sun rise, the honey-dew falling in long or hair-like particles. 

A belief, so widely diffused, and embraced by persons ignoran! 
of the existence of each other, would seem to be grounded in 
truth ; but to dissent from popular opinion, and to explain pheno- 
wiena by causes the least obvious, has ever been a fashionable 
maxim among philosophers. 

Sauvages, of Montpelier, deduced from actual observation, that 
the production called honey-dew was of two kinds, the one an ex- 
udation from the vegetable; and the other the excrement of a 
species of aphis, which this insect acquired by piercing the sap 
vessels of the leaf, and voided almost unchanged on the leaves 
and ground beneath. 

That a substance similar to the honey-dew in some respects is 
produced from the latter cause, no person of observation will hesi- 
tate to affirm; but Darwin is very unwilling to admit that it is 
the source of the honey-dew which he describes; and such a 
cause can never be assigned to that which appears in Carolina. 

Darwin assures us that in Europe, the aphis is to be seen in its 
most perfect state, long before the honey-dew is produced, and 
continues some months after it has disappeared, and that the 
aphis frequently abounds much to the injury of trees, without the 
honey-dew being produced. 

The product of the aphis is generally found on the upper sur- 
faces of those leaves, on which it could have fallen from the lower 
surfaces of impending leaves, this part of the leaf being generally 
occupied by the aphis; but Darwin found the bhoney-dew drop- 
ping only from the upper surfaces of those leaves most superficial, 
and exposed to the sun, while those concealed had little or none 
of it. From observa‘ion, I can assert that the objection holds 


equally good in Carolina. 
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The aphis, from its ravages on fruit trees and garden plants, is 
an insect well known in Carolina; but its appearance in sufficient 
numbers, cotemporaneously with the production of the honey-dew, 
will never warrant the adoption of Sauvage’s theory. But why 
should the labours of the aphis be influenced by the state of the 
atmosphere? Darwin confidently asserts, that the honey-dew dise 
appeared on a change of the weather. Should it be replied, that 
the honey-dew found on the carbonated particles above mention- 
ed, might have been wafted as it fell from tall trees, I would re- 
ply, that these trees must have been pine, from which no one will 
assert that the aphis could procure sap. ’ 

Dr. Darwin, after stating many plausible objections to the opi- 
nion of the honey-dew being the product of the aphis, suggests the 
more probable. and long-fostered theory of vegetable exudation. 
He ascribes it to a retrograde action of the lymphatics of plants, 
and fancifully compares it to diabetes mellitus ; but as this inges 
nious speculatist himself doubts the validity of this explanation, I 
hope I shall not incur the imputation of presumption when [ state 
a few objections. 

He asserts, from observation, and on the authority of Duhamel, 
that those leaves on which much honey -dew is found, die ina short 
time. Deathhe ascribes to debility from excessive excitement, and 
to the quantity of fluid exuded. This fact has been long since re- 
marked with regard to the honey-dew in Carolina, but, I think, 
admits of a more probable explanation. The upper surfaces of the 
leaves of a plant are supposed to constitute its organs of respiration 5 
hence oil or varnish, spread ona leaf, will cause its death, for the 
game reason that a want of aduesupply of atmospheric air is fatal 
toanimal life. The honey-dew, on being desiccated by the heat of 
the sun, must resemble varnish, and would afford an equal obsta- 
cle to vegetable respiration. 

Darwin alleges the proximate cause of exudation to be the 
too great stimulus of heat; but informs us he saw it in the great- 
est quantities, and in the most fluid state, early in the morning, 
when, according to the known phenomena of life, excitement 
should be in the lowest degree. 

It would be rational to conclude that were the honey-dew a ve- 
getable production, it would more or less partake of the gene 

Von. V. New Serves. 8 
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ral properties of the plant from which if exudes. Professor Bar- 
ton has ingeniously ascribed the narcotic quality of honey, made 
in particular situations, to the vicinity of some species of kalmia 
and the datura stramonium. The exudation from the manna ash 
is a well-known purgative. The ocymum salinuin is said to ex- 
ude the common salt, and the nectarial honey of a particular spe- 
cies of bignonia has been more than once known to cause a tem- 
porary suspension of the powers of vision. — But the honey-dew ts 
equally sweet and innocuous wherever it is found. This assertion 
I venture to make, from having lived near ponds where it was often 
found in great abundance, and where, from the gratification it af- 
forded to my taste, many of the playful hours of my childhoed 
have been spent in collecting it. The bee, the wasp, and the ant, 
appeared to sip it, with equal avidity, from the astringent leaves of 
the styraciflua, the pungent and aromatic laurus, and the bitter 
cephalanthus. 

Since, then, it would appear that the honey-dew orizinates nei- 
ther in the labour of the aphis, nor in vegetable exudation, it re- 
mains to develop the true source. Towards the performance of 
this task I can do little more than hazard a few vague conjectures. 
I will proceed, however, to the statement ofa natural process, coe- 
val with the appearance of the honey-dew, not merely as a founda- 
tionon which the fanciful theorist may raise an aerial superstruc- 
ture, but which appears, in the view of candid observation, to claim 
a connexion will the subject of this essay. The ponds and marshes 
near which this substance is produced abound with the cat’s tail, 
nymphe, grasses, and succulent plants. Vegetable life is not ex- 
tinguished in these plants till late in autumn, or early in winter, when 
the stalks fall, and are covered with water, by which these ponds 
are overflowed until the succeeding spring. Hence putrefaction is 
at rest until the vernal or summer heats are sufficicut to evaporate 
the waters of the ponds. 


That putrefaction does not occur previous to this period I in- 
fer from two circumstances: Ist. ‘That cattle late in winter and 
early in the spring are seen wading into the waters to collect these 
plants as food, and often are destroyed by drinking in the mud ; 
2dly. ‘That the evaporation of ponds in the spring is succeeded 
hy the usual effect of the miasmata of vegetable putrefaction 
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If, then, the conjecture of Darwin be true, that the first stage 
ef vegetable decomposition is a saccharine process, (as in the con- 
version of barley into malt,) here isa source of the honey-dew, 
and also an explanation of the contiguity of this production to 
marshes and ponds. I do not insinuate that putrefaction furnishes 
a proper combination of the ingredients to the honey-dew, but a 
substance capable of evaporation, (as the nectarial honey of plants,) 
and which condensation might render more perfect. . A fact which 
would seem to favour this opinion is, that bees are constantly seen 
en the mud, on putrefying vegetable masses, at the edges of 
ponds ; and their flight from these places directs the bee hunters 
to their common repository. Nor should we be startled at the 
idea of sugar from sugh a putrcfactive source, when chemistry 
leads us to expect from the same source other compounds far 
more complicated. 

The opinion of the formation of honey from putrefaction, how- 
ever unphilosophical, is far from being novel. From holy writ we 
learn that Samson procured it from the carcass of a lion which 
he had slain; and Virgil tells us that Aristeus renovated his bees 
fron the putrefying carcasses of oxen. 

Whether, however, the opinion be false or true, I submit it, 
with due deference, to the judgment of the philosophic world. 


A Narturat.ist. 
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On the danger of confounding Moral with Personal Deformity ; 
with a Hint to those who have the framing of Advertisements 
for apprehending Offenders. , 


{From the Refiector. } 


Mr. ReFiecror, 

THERE is no science in their pretensions to which mankind are 
more apt fo commit grievous mistakes, tha@h in the supposed very 
obvious one of physiognomy. |} quarrel not with the principles of 
this science, as they are laid down by learned professors; much 
less am I disposed, with some people, to deny its existence alto- 
gether as any inlet of knowledge that can be depended upon. I 
believe that there is, or may be, an art to “read the mind’s con- 
struction in the face.” But, then, in every species of reading, so 
much depends upon the eyes of the reader; if they are blear, or 
apt to dazzle, or inattentive, or strained with too much attention, 
the optic power will infallibly bring home false reports of what it 
reads. How often do we say, upon a cursory glance at a stranger, 
what a fine open countenance he has, who, upon second inspection, 
proves to have the exact features of a knave. Nay, in much 
more intimate acquaintances, how a delusion of this kind shall con- 
tinue for months, years, and then break up all at once. 

Ask the married man, who has been so but for a short space of 
time, if those blue eyes, where, during so many years of anxious 
courtship, truth, sweetness, serenity, seemed to be written in cha- 
racters which could not be misunderstood—-ask him if the charac- 
ters which they now convey be exactly the same?—if for truth 
he does not read a dul! virtue (the mimie of constancy) which 
changes not, only because it wants the judgment to make a prefer- 
ence ?—i!i for sweetness he does not read a stupid habit of looking 
pleased at every thing ?—if for serenity he does not read anima! 
tranquillity, the dead-pool of the heart, which no breeze of passion 
can stir into health? Alas! what is this book of the countenance 
good for, which when we have read so long, and thought that 
we understood ils contents, there comes a countless list of heart- 
breaking errata at the end! 

But these are the pitiable mistakes to which love alone is sub- 
ject. I have inadvertently wandered from my purpose, which 








SIORAL AND PERSONAL DEFORMITY. §1 


was to expose quilfe an opposite blunder, into which we are no less 
apt to fall through hate. How ugly a person looks upon whose 
reputation some awkward aspersion hangs, and how suddenly his 
countenance clears up with his character. [ remember being per- 
suaded of a man whom [| had conceived an ill opinion of, that he 
had a very bad set of teeth; which, since I have had better op- 
portunities of being acquainted with his face and facts, I find to 
have been the very reverse of the truth. That crooked old wo- 
man, I once said, speaking of an ancient gentlewoman, wiiose ac- 
tions did not square altogether with my notions of the rule of right. 
The unanimous surprise of the company before whom 1 uttered 
these words, soun convinced me that I had confounded mental 
with bodily obliquity, and that there was nothing tortuous about 
the old lady but her deeds. 

This humour of mankind to deny personal comeliness to those 
with whose moral attributes they are dissatisfied, is very strongly 
shown in those advertisements which stare us in the face from the 
walls of every street, and, with the tempting bait which they hang 
forth, stimulate at once cupidity and an abstract love of justice in 
the breast of every passing peruser; I mean the advertisements 
offering rewards for the apprehension of absconded culprits, stray- 
ed apprentices, bankrupts who have conveyed away their eflects, 
debtors that have run away from their bail. I observe, that in ex- 
act proportion to the indignity with which the prosecutor, who is 
commonly the framer of the ad: ertisement, conceives he has been 
treated, the personal pretensions of the fugitive are denied, and his 
defects exaggerated. 

A fellow whose misdeeds have been directed against the public 
in general, and in whose delinquency no individua! shall feel him- 
self particularly interested, generally meets with fair usage. A 
coiner or a smuggler shall get off tolerably well. fis beauty, if 
he has any, is not much underrated, his deformities are not auch 
magnified. A runaway apprentice, who excites perhaps the next 
least degree of spleen in bis prosecutor, generally escapes with a 
pair of bandy legs; if he has taken any thing with him in bis 
flight, a hitch in his gait is generally superadded. A bankrupt 
who has been guilty af withdrawing his effec ts, if his case be ast 
very atrocious, commonly meets with mild usage. Buta debtor 
who has left his bail in jeopardy, is sure to be described in cha- 
racters of unmingled deformity. Here the personal feelings of 
the bail, which may be aliowed to be somewhat poignant, are ad- 
mitted to interfere; and, as wrath and revenge commonly strike 
in the dark, the colours are laid on with a gressness which I am 
convinced must often defeat its own purpose. “The fish thal casts 
an inky cloud about him, that his enewiies may not find him, cannot 
more obscure himself by that device than the blackening represem 
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tationsof these angry advertisers must inevitably serve to cloak 
and screen the persons of those who have injured them from de- 
tection. I have before me at this moment one of these bills, which 
runs thus :— 


“ Fifty Pounds Reward. 

“ Run away from his bail, John Tomkins, formerly resident 
ia Princes-street, Soho, but lately of Clerkenwell. Whoever shall 
apprehend, or cause to be apprehended and lodged in one of his 
Majesty’s jails, the said John Tomkins, shall receive the above 
reward. [le is a thick, sturdy man, about five foot six inches 
hich, halts in his left leg, with a stoop in his gait, with coarse red 
hair, nose short and cocked up, with little gray eyes, one of them 
bears te etfect of a blow which he has lately received, with a pot 
belly, speaks with a thick and disagreeable voice, goes shabbily 
drest; had on when he went away, a greasy shag great coat with 
rusty yellow butions.” 


Now, although it is not out of the compass of possibility that John 
Tomkins aforesaid may comprehend in his agreeable person all the 
above-mentioned aggregate of charms; yet, from my observation 
of the manner in which these advertisements are usually drawn up, 
though I have not the pleasure of knowing the gentleman, yet 
would I lay a wager, that an advertisement to the following effect 
would have a much better chance of apprehending and layi ing by 
the heels this John ‘Tomkins than the above description, although 
penned by one who, from the good services which ne appears to 
have done for him, has not improbably been blessed with some 
years of previous intercourse with the said John. ‘Taking, then, 
the above advertisement to be true, or nearly so, down to the 
words “ left leg” inclusive, (though I have some doubt if the 
blemish there implied amount to a positive lameness, or be per- 
ceivable by any but the nearest friends of John,) I would proceed 
thus :-— 


“ Leans a little forward in his walk, his hair thick, and in- 
clining to auburn, his nose of the middle size, a little turned up at 
the end, lively hazel eyes, (the contusion, as its effects are proba- 
bly gone off by this time, 1 judge better omitted,) inclines to be 
corpulent, his voice thick, but pleasing, especially when he sings, 
had on a decent shag great coat with yellow buttons.” 


Now, I would stake a considerable wager (though by no means 
a positive man) that some such mitigated description would lead 
the beagles of the law into a much surer track for finding this un- 
gracious varlet, than to set them upen a false scent after fictitious 
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ugliness and fictitious shabbiness ; though, to do those gentlemen 
justice, lL have no doubt their experience has taught’ them i in all 
such cases to abate a great deal of the deformity which they are 
instructed to expect ; and has discovered to them, that the Devil’s 
agents upon this earth, like their master, are far less ugly in reality 
than they are painted. 

f am afraid, Mr. Reflector, that I shall be thought to have gone 
wide of my subject, which was to detect the practical errors of 
physiognomy, properly so called; whereas 1 have introduced 
phys sical defects, such as eaneeiind, the effects of accident upon a 
man’s person, his wearing apparel, Xc. as circumstances on which 
the eye of dislike, looking askance, may report erroneous conelu- 
sions to the understanding. But if we are liable, through a kind, 
or an unkind passion, to mistake so grossly concerning things so 
exterior and palpable, how much more are we likely to err respect- 
ing those nicer and less perceptible hints of character in a face, 
whose detection constitute the triumph of the physiognomist. 

To revert to those bestowers of unmerited deformity, the fra- 
mers of advertisements for the apprehensions of delinquents, a sin- 
cere desire of promoting the ends of public justice induces me to 
address a word to them on the best means of attaining those ends. 
I willendeavour to lay down a few practical, or rather negative, 
rules for their use, for my ambition extends no further than to 
arm them with cautions against the self-defeating of their own pur- 
poses :-— 


1. Imprimis, then, Mr. Advertiser! If the culprit whom you 
are willing to recover be one to whom in times past you have 
shown kindness, and been disposed to think kindiy of him your- 
self, but he has deceived your trust, and has run away, and left 
you with a load of debt to answer for hin—sit down calmly, and 
endeavour to behold him through the spectacles of memory rather 
than of present conceit. Image to yourself, before you pen a tit- 
ile of his description, the same plausi! le, good-looking man who 
took you in; and try to put away from your mind every intrusion 
of that deceitful spectre which perpetually obtrudes itself in the 
room of your former friend’s known visage. It will do you more 
credit to haye been deceived by such a one ; and depend upon 
it, the traitor will convey to the eyes of the world in general 
much more of that first idea which you formed (perhaps in part 
erroneous) of his physiognomy, than of that frightful substitute 
which you have suffered to creep in upon your mind and usurp 
upon it; a creature which has no archetype except in your own 
beam. 

2. If you bea master that have to advertise arunaway appren- 
thee, though the young dog’s faults are known only to you, and 
no doubt his conduct has been agezravating enough, co not present- 
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ly set him down as having crooked ankles. He may havea good 
pair of legs, and run away notwithstanding. Indeed, the latter 
does rather seem to imply the former. 

3. Ifthe unhappy person against whom your laudable ven- 
geance is directed be a thief, think that a thief may have a good 
nose, cood eyes, good ears. It is indispensable to his profession 
that be be possessed of sagacity, foresight, vigilance ; it is more 
than probable, then, that hei is endued with the bodily types or 
instruments of these qualifies to some tolerable degree ot per- 
fectness. 

4. If petty larceny be his offence, I exhort you, do not con- 
found meanness of crime with diminutiveness of stature. These 
things have noconnexion. J have known a tall man stoop to the 
hasest action, a short man aspire to the height of crime, a fair man 
be cuilly of the foulest actions, &c. 

5. Perhaps the offender has been guilty of some atrocious and 
aggravated murder. Were is the most difficult case of all. It is, 
above all, requisile, that such a daring violator of the peace and 
gafety of society should meef with his reward, a violent and ig- 
nominiocus death. But how shall we get at him? Who is there 
among us, that has known him before he committed the offence, 
that shall take upon him to say he can sit down coolly and pen a 
dispassionate description of a murderer? The tales of our nurse- 
ry—ihe reading of our youth—the ill looking man that was hired 
by the uncle to despaich the Children in the Wood—the grim 
ruffians who smothered the Babes in the Tower—ihe black “and 
bee(le-browed assassin of Mrs. Ratclitfe—the shag-haired villain 
of Mr. Monk Lewis—the ‘Tarquin tread, and mill-stone dropping 
eyes, of Murder in Shakspeare—-the exaggerations of picture 
aud of poetry—what we have read and what we have dreamed 
of—rise up and crowd in upon us such eye-scaring portraits of the 
man of blood, that our pen is absolutely forestalled ; we commence 
poets when we should play the part of strictest historians, and the 
very blackuess of horror, which the deed calls up, serves asa 
cloud to screen the doer. ‘The fiction is blameless; it is accor 
dant with those wise prejudices with which nature has .uarded 
our innocence, as with impassable barriers, against the commission 
of such appalling crimes; but meantime the criminal escapes ; or 
f, owing to that wise abatement in their expectation of detormi- 
ty, which, as 1 hinted at before, the officers of pursuit never fail 
tomake, and no doubt in cases of this sort they make a more than 
ordinary allowance—if, owing to this or any accident, the offender 
is caught, and brought to his trial, who that has been led, out of 
curiosity, fo witness such a scene, has not with astonishment ree 
flected on the difference between a real commitier of a murder, 
and the idea of one which he hes been collecting and heightening 
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all his life out of books, dreams, &c. The fellow, perhaps, is a ne 
sleek, snug-looking man, with light hair and eye-brows—the latter ay 
by no means jutting out like a crag, and with none of those in Oe 
marks which our fancy had pre-bestowed upon bim. met 

I find 1am getting unawares to be serious ; the best way on such bei 
an occasion is, to leave off, which I shall do by generally re- bh 
commending to all prosecuting advertisers not to confound crimes - 4 
with ugliness ; or, rather, to distinguish between that physiognomi- Be 
cal deformity, which I am willing to grant always accompanies 4 
crime, and mere physical ugliness—which signifies nothing, is 
the exponent of nothing, and may exist in a good or bad person 
indifferently. 
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; 
[From the Reflector.] 3 \ i 


Taxine a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was struck with bbe 
the affected attitude of a figure, which I do not remember to have sat i 
seen before, and which upon examination proved to be a whole air 
length of the celebrated Mr. Garrick. ‘Though I would not go so i 
far with some good catholics abroad as to shut players altogether 
out of consecrated ground, yet I own I was not a little scandalized pie’ 
at the introduction of theatrical airs and gestures into a place set ; 
apart to remind us of the saddest realities. Going nearer, I found 
inscribed under this harlequin figure the following lines :— 


To paint fair Nature, by divine command, fhe 
Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, aie 
A Shakspeare rose ; then, to expand his fame Mit 
Wide o’er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 
Though sunk in death the forms the Poet drew, i 
The Actor’s genius bade them breathe anew; | 
Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 
Immortal Garrick call’d them back to day: 

And till Eternity with pow’r sublime 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 
Shakspeare and Garrick like twin stars shall shine, 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 
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sense. But the reflection it led me into was a kind of wonder, 
how, from the days of the actor here celebrated to our own, it 
should have been the fashion to compliment every performer in his 
turn, that has had the luck to please the town in any of the greaf 
characters of Shakspeare, with the notion of possessing a mind 
congenial with the poet’s: how people should come thus unac- 
countably to confound the power of originating poetical images and 
conceptions with the faculty of being able fo read or recite the 
same when put into words;* or what connexion that absolute 
mastery over the heart and soul of man, which a great dramatic 
peet possesses, has with those low tricks upon the eye and ear, 
which a player, by observing a few general effects, which some 
common passion, as grief, anger, Kc. usually has upon the gestures 
and exterior, can so easily compass. ‘To know the internal work- 
ings and movements of a great mind, of an Othello or a Hamlet 
for instance, the when, and the why, and the how far, they should 
be moved; to what pitch a passion is becoming; to give the reins, 
and to pull m the curb, exactly at the moment when the drawing in 
or the slackening is:‘most graceful-—seems to demand a reach of. in- 
tellect of a vastly different extent from that which is employed 
upon the bare imitation of the signs of these passions in the coun- 
tenance or gesture, which signs are usually observed to be most 
lively and emphatic in the weaker sort of minds, and which signs 
can, after all, but indicate some passion, as I said before, anger, or 
grief, generally ; but of the motives and grounds of the passion, 
wherein it differs from the sanie passion in low and vulgar natures— 
of these the actor can give no more idea by his face or gesture 
than the eye (without a metaphor) can speak, or the muscles utter 
intelligible sounds. But such is the instantaneous nature of the im- 
pressions which we take in at the eye and ear at a play-house, 
conipared with the slow apprehension oftentimes of the understand- 
ing In reading, that we are apt not only to sink the play-writer in 
the consideration which we pay to the actor, but even to identify 
in our minds, in a perverse manner, the actor with the character 
which he represents. Itis difficult fora frequent play-goer to dis- 
embarrass the idea of Hlamlet from the person and voice of Mr. 
Kemble. We speak of Lady Macbeth, while we are in reality 
thinking of Sirs. Siddons. Nor is this confusion incidental alone 
to unletiered persons, who, not possessing the advantage of reading, 
are necessarily dependent upon the stage-player for all: the plea- 


* It is observable that we fall into this confusion only in dramatic recitations. We 
never dream that the gentleman who reads Lucretius in publio with great applause, 
is therefore a great poet and philosopher; nor do we find that ‘Tom Davies, the 
bookseller, who is recorded to have recited the Paradise Lost better thanany man 
in England in his day, (though J cannot help thinking there must be some mistake in 
this tradition,) was therefere, by his intimate friends, set upen 3 level with Miltos. 
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sure which they canreccive from the drama, and to whom the very 
idea of what an author is cannot be made comprehensible without 
some pain and perplexity of mind: the error is one from which 
persons otherwise not meanly lettered, find it almost impossible to 
extricate themselves. 

Never let me be so ungrateful as to forget the very high degree 
of satisfaction which I received some years back from seeing for 
the first time a tragedy of Shakspeare performed, in which those 
two great performers sustained the principal parts. It seemed to 
embody and realize conceptions which had hitherto assumed no 
distinct shape. But dearly do we pay all our life after for this 
juvenile pleasure, this sense of distinctness. When the novelty is 
past, we find to our cost that insead of realizing an idea, we have 
otily materialized and brought down a fine vision to the standard 
of flesh and blood. We have let go a dream, in quest of an unat- 
tainable substance. 

How cruelly this operates upon the mind, to have its free con- 
ceptions thus crampt and pressed down to the measure of a strait- 
lacing actuality, may be judged from that delightful sensation of 
freshness, with which we turn to those plays of Shakspeare which 
have escaped being performed, and to those passages in the acting 
plays of the same writer which have happily been left out in the 
performance. How far the very custom of hearing any thing spout- 
ed, withers and blows upon a fine passage, may be seen in those 
speeches from Henry the Fifth, &c. which are current in the 
mouths of schoolboys from their being to be found in Enfield 
Speakers, and such kind of books. 1 confess myself utterly una- 
ble to appreciate that celebrated soliloquy in Hamlet, beginning 
“To be or not to be,” or to tell whether it be good, bad, or indif- 
ferent; it has been so handled and pawed about by declamatory 
boys and men, and torn so inhumanly from ifs living place and prin- 
ciple of continuity in the play, till it is become to me a perfect 
dead member. 

Ii may seem a paradox, but I cannot help being of opinion that 
the plays of Shakspeare are less calculated for performance ona 
stage, than those of almost any other dramatist whatever. Their 
distinguishing excellence is a reason that they should be so. There 
is SO much i in “them, which comes not under the province of acting, 
with which eye, and tone, and gesture, have nothing to do. 

The glory of the scenic art is to personate passion, and the turns 
of passion ; and the more coarse and palpable the passion is, the 
more hold upon the eyes and ears of the spectators the performer 
obviously possesses. For this reason, scolding scenes, scenes 
where two persons talk themselves into a fit of fury, and then ina. 
surprising manner talk themselves out of it again, have always been 
the most popular upon our stage. And the reason is plain, because 
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the spectators are here most palpably appealed to; they are the 
proper judges in this war of words; they are the legitimate ring 
that should be formed round such “ intellectual prize-fighters.” 
Talking is the direct object of the imitation here. But in all the 
best dramas, and in Shakspeare above all, how obvious it is, that 
the form of speaking, whether it be in soliloquy or dialogue, is 
only a medium, and often a highly artificial one, for putting the 
reader or spectator into possession of that knowledge of the inner 
structure and workings of mind in a character, which he could 
otherwise never have arrived at in that form of composition by 
any gift short of intuition. We do here as we do with novels 
written in the epistolary form. How many improprieties, perfect 
solecisms in letter-writing, do we put up with in Clarissa and other 
books, for the sake of the delight which that form upon the whole 
TIVES US. 

But the practice of stage representation reduces every thing to 
a controversy of elocution. Every character, from the boisterous 
blasphemings of Bajazet to the shrinking timidity of womanhood, 
must play the orator. The love-dialogues of Romeo and Juliet, 
those silver-sweet sounds of lovers’ tongues by night; the more 
intimate and sacred sweetnesses of nuptial colloquy between an 
Othello or a Posthumus with their married wives ; all those delica- 
cies which are so delightful in the reading, as when we read of 
those youthful dalliances in Paradise 


as beseem’d 
Fair couple link’d in happy nuptial league, 
Alone : 





by the inherent fault of stage representation, how are these things 
sullied and turned from their very nature by being exposed to a 
large assembly ; when such speeches as Imogen addresses to her 
lord, come drawling out of the mouth of a hired actress, whose 
courtship, though nominally addressed to the personated Posthu- 
mus, is manifestly aimed at the spectators, who are fo judge of 
her endearments and her returns of love. 

The character of Hamlet is perhaps that by which, since the 
days of Betterton, a succession of popular performers have hed the 
greatest ambition to distinguish themselves. The length of the 
part may be one of their reasons. But for the character itself.— 
We find it in a play, and therefore we judge ita fit subject of dra- 
matic representation. The play itself abounds in maxims and re- 
flections beyond any other, and therefore we consider it as a pro- 
per vehicle ‘for conveying moral instruction. ut Hamlet himself 
—what does he suffer meanwhile by being dragged forth as the 
public schoolmaster, to give lectures to the crowd! Why, nine 
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parts in ten of what Hamlet does, are transactions between him- 
self and his moral sense ; they are the effusions of his solitary mu- 
sings, which he retires to holes and corners, and the most seques- 
tered parts of the palace, to pour forth ; or rather, they are the si- 
lent meditations with which his bosom is bursting, reduced to 
words for the sake of the reader, who must else remain ignorant of 
what is passing there. ‘These profound sorrows, these light-and 
nvise abhorring ruminations, which the tongue scarce dares utter 
to deaf walls and chambers, how can they be represented by a 
gesticulating actor, who comes and mouths them out before an 
audience, making four hundred people his confidants at once? I 
say not that it is the fault of the actor soto do; he must pronounce 
them ore rotundo ; he must accompany them with his eye ; he must 
insinuate them into his auditory by some trick of eye, tone, or ges- 
ture, or he fails. He musi be thinking all the while of his ap- 
pearance, because he knows that ali the while the spectators ure 
judging of it. ‘And this is the way to represent the shy, negli- 
gent, retirmg Hamlet. 

It is true that there is no other mode of conveying a vast quan- 
tity of thought and feeling to a great portion of the audience, who 
otherwise would never earn it for themselves by reading ; and the 
intellectual acquisition gained this way may, for aught I know, 
be inestimable; but | am not arguing that Hamlet should not be 
acted, but how much Hamlet is made another thing by being acted. 
I have heard much of the wonders which Garrick performed in 
this part; but as I never saw him, I must have leave to doubt 
whether the representation of such a character came within the 
province of his art. Those who tell me of him, speak of his eye, 
of the magic of his eye, and of his commanding voice: physical 
properties vastly desirable in an actor, and without which he can 
never insinuate meaning into an auditory—but what have they to 
do with Hamlet? what have they to do with intellect? In fact, the 
things aimed at in theatrical representation, are to arrest the spec- 
tator’s eye upon the form and the gesture, and so to gain a more 
favourable hearing to what is spoken : it is not what the character 
is, but how he looks; not what he says, but how he speaks it. I 
see no reason to think that if the play of Hamlet were written over 
again by some such writer as Banks or Lillo, retaining the process 
of the story, but totally omitting all the poetry of it, all the divine 
features of Shakspeare, his stupendous intellect ; and only tak- 
ing care to give us enough of passionate dialogue, which Banks or 
Lillo were never at a loss to furnish; I see not how the effect could 
be much different upon an audience, nor how the actor has it in 
his power to represent Shakspeare to us differently from his re- 
presentation of Banks or Lillo. Hamlet would still be a youthful, 
accomplished prince, and must be gracefully personated ; he might 
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be puzzled in his mind, wavering in his conduct, seemingly cruel 


to Ophelia; he might see.a ghost, and start at it, and address it 
kindly when he found it to be his father; all this in the poorest 
and most homely language of the servilest creeper after nature 
that ever consulted the palate of an audience, without troubling 
Shakspeare for the matter: and I see not but there would be room 
for all the power which an actor has, to display itself. - All the 
passions and changes of passion might remain: for those are much 
less difficult to writeor act than is thought; it is a trick easy to be 
attained; it is but rising or falling a note or two in the voice, a 
whisper witha significant foreboding look to announce its approach ; 
and so contagious the counterfeit appearance’ef any emotion is, 
that let the words be what they will, the look and tone shall carry 
it off, and make it pass for deep skill in the passions. 

It is common for people to talk of Shakspeare’s plays being so 
natural, that every ody ean understand him. They are natural 
indeed ; they are grounded deep in nature—so deep that the depth 
of them ltes cut of the reach of mostof us. You shall hear the 
same persons say that George Barnwell is very natural, and Othel- 
lo is very natura! ; that they i are both very es ; and to them they 
are the same kind of thing. At the one they sit and shed tears, 
because a good sort of young man is tempted by a naughty woman 
tocommita 1 trifling peccadillo—the murder of an uncle or so—that 
is all, and so comes to an nerd end, whichis so moving; and 


-at the other, because a blackamoor in a <3 of jealousy kills his in- 


nocent white wife: and the odds are that ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred would willingly behoid the same vPearen Aer happen to both 
the heroes, and have thought the rope more due to Othello than 
to Barnwell. For of the texture of Othello’s mind, the inward 
construction marveliously Jaid — with all its strengths and weak- 
nesses, iis heroic confidences and its human misgivings, ils agonies 
of hate springing from the depths of love—ihey sce no more than 
the spectators at a cheaper rate, who pay their pemntes a-piece to 
look through the man’s telescope in Leicester. fields, see into the 
inward plot and topography of the moon. Some dim thing or other 
they see; they see an actor personaling a passion, of erief or an- 
ger, for instance, and they recognise it a3 a copy of the usual ex- 
term il effects of such passions; or at least as being true to that 
symbol of the emotion which passes curreni at the theatre for it’; 
for it is often no more than that: but of the grounds of the passion, 
its Correspondence to a great or heroic nature, which is the only 
worthy object of tragedy—that common auditors know any thing 
of this, or can have any such notions dinned into them by the mere 
strength of an actor’s lungs—that apprehensions foreign to them 
should be thas infused into them by storm, I can neither believ e, 
nor understand how ii can be possible. 
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We talk of Shakspeare’s admirable observation of life, when we 
should feel, that not from a petty inquisition into those cheap and 
every-day characters which surrounded him, as they surround. us, 
but from his own mind, which was, to borrow a phrase of Ben 
Jonson’s, the very “ sphere of humanity,” he fetched those 
images of virtue and of knowledge, of which every one of us re- 
cognising a part, think we jcomprehend in our natures the whole ; 
and ofientimes mistake the powers which he positively creates in 
us, for nothing more than indigenous faculties of our ewn minds, 
.which only waited the application of corresponding virtues in him 
to return a fuliand clear echo of the same. 

To return to Hamlet.—Aniong the distinguishing features of 
that wonderful characier, one of the most interesting (vet painful) 
is that soreness of mind which makes him treat the intrusions of 
Polonius with harshness, and that asperity which he puts on in his 
interviews with Ophelia. ‘These tokens of an unhinged mind (if 
they be not mixed in the latter case with a profound artifice of 
love, to alienate Ophelia by affected discourtesies, so to prepare 
her mind for the breaking off of that loving intercourse, which can 
no longer find a place amidst business so serious as that which he 
has to do) are parts of his character, which, to reconcile with our 
adiniration of Hamlet, the most paticnt consideration of his situation 
is no more than necessary ; they are whai we forgive afterwards, 
and explain by the whole of his character, but at the lime they 
are harsh and unpleasant. Yet such is the actor’s necessity of 
giving strong blows to the audience, that i have never seen a player 
in this character, who did not exaggerate and strain to the ut- 
most these ambiguous features—ihese temporary deformities in 
the character. ‘They make him express a vulgar scorn at Polo- 
nius, which utterly degrades his gentility, and which no explana- 
tion can render palatable; they make him show contempt, and 
curl up the nose at Ophelia’s father—contempt in its very gross- 
est and most hateful form; but they get applause by it: it is na- 
tural, people say : that is, the words are scornful, and the actor 
expresses scorn, and that they can judge of: but why so much 
scorn, and of that sort, they never think of asking. 

So to Ophelia—All the Hamlets that I have ever seen, rant and 
rave at her as ifshe had committed some great crime, and the au- 
dience are highly ple’sed, because ihe words of the part are sa- 
tirical, and they are enforeed by ihe strongest expression of sa- 
tirical indignation of which the face and voice are capable. But 
then, whether Hamlet is likely to have put on such brutal appear- 
ances to a lady whom he loved so dearly, is never thought on. 
The truth is, that in all such deep. affections as had subsisted be- 
tween Hamlet and Ophelia, there is a stock of supererogutory love 
(if I venture to use the expression) which in any great grief of 
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heart, especially where that which preys upon the mind cannot 
be communicated, confers a kind of indulgence upon the grieved 
party to express itself, even to its heart’s dearest object, in the 
language of a temporary alienation ; but it is not alienation; it isa 
distraction purely, and so it always makes itself to be felt by that 
object: it is not anger, but grief assuming the appearance of anger 
—love awkwardly counterfeiting hate, as sweet countenances when 
they try to frown: but such sternness and fierce disgust as Ham- 
let is made to show, is no counterfeit, but the real face of absolute 
aversion—of irreconcilable alienation. It may be said he puts on 
the madman ; but then he should only so far put on this counter- 
feit lunacy as his own real distraction will give him leave; that is, 
incompletely, imperfectly ; not in that confirmed, practised way, 
like a master of his art, or, as Dame Quickly would say, “ like 
one of those harlotery players.” 

I mean no disrespect to any Actor; but the sort of pleasure 
which Shakspeare’s plays give in the acting seems to me not at 
all to differ from that which the audience receive from those of 
other writers; and they being in themselves essentially so differ- 
ent from all others, I must conclude that there is something in 
the nature of acting which levels all distinctions. And, in fact, 
who does not speak indifferently of the Gamester and of Macbeth 
as fine stage performances, and praise the Mrs. Beverly in the 
game way as the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. S.? Belvidera, and 
Calista, and Isabella, and Euphrasia, are they less liked than 
Imogen, or than Juliet, or than Desdemona? Are they not spo- 
ken of and remembered in the same way? Is not the female per- 
former as great (as they call it) in one as in the other? Did not 
Garrick shine, and was he not ambitious of shining, in every drawl- 
ing tragedy that his wretched day produced—the productions of 
the Hooles, and the Murphys, and the Browns—and shall he have 
that honour to dwell in our minds for ever as an inseparable con- 
comitant with Shakspeare? A kindred mind! Oh who can read 
that affecting sonnet of Shakspeare which alludes to his profession 


as a player :— 


Oh for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmless deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public custom breeds— 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand; 
And almost thence my uature is subdued 

To what it works in, like the dier’s hand 


Or that other confession :-— 
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Alas! ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myselfa motley to thy view, 
Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear——— 


Who can read these instances of jealous self-watchfulness in our 
sweet Shakspeare, and dream of any congeniality between him 
and one tha‘, by every tradition of him, appears to have been as 
mere a player as ever existed; to have had his mind tainted with 
the lowest players’ vices—envy and jealousy, and miserable cray- 
ings after applause ; one who in the exercise of his profession was 
jealous even of the women-performers that stood in his way; a 
manager full of managerial tricks, and stratagems, and finesse: that 
any resemblance should be dreamed of between him and Shak- 
speare—Shakspeare who, in the pienitude and consciousness of his 
own powers, could, with that noble modesty which we can neither 
imitate nor appreciate, express himself thus of bis own sense of bis 
own defects : 


Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featar’d like him, like him with friends possest ; 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope. 


I am almost disposed to deny to Garrick the merit of being an 
admirer of Shakspeare. A true lover of his excellences he cer- 
tainly was not; for would any true lover of them have admitted 
into his matchless scenes such ribald trash as Tate, and Cibber, 
and the rest of them, that 


With their darkness durst affront his light, 


have foisted into the acting plays of Shakspeare? I believe it im- 
possible that he could have had a proper reverence for Shakspeare, 
and have condescended to go through that interpolated scene in 
Richard the Third, in which Richard tries to break his wife’s heart 
by telling her he loves another woman, and says, “if she survives 
this she is immortal.’ Yet I doubt not he delivered this vulgar 
stuff with as much anxiety of emphasis as any of the genuiue parts: 
and for acting, it is as well calculated asany. But we have seen 
the part of Richard lately produce great fame to an actor by his 
manner of playing it, and it lets us into the secret of acting, and of 
popular judgments of Shakspeare derived from acting. Not one 
of the spectators who have witnessed Mr. Cooke’s exertions in that 
part, but has come away with a proper conviction that Richard is 
avery wicked man, and kills liitle children in their beds, with 
something like the pleasure which the giants and ogres in childrens’ 
books are represented to have taken in that practice; moreover, 
Von, V. New Serves, 10 
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that he is very close and shrewd, and devilish cunning, for you 
could see that by his eye. 

Bat is, in fact, this the impression we have in reading the Richard 
of Shakspeare? Do we feel any thing like disgust, as we do at 
that butcher-like representation of him that passes for him on the 
stage ? A horror at his crimes blends with the effect which we 
feel; but how is it qualified, bow is it carried off, by the rich intel- 
lect which he displays, his resources, his wit, his buoyant spirits, 
his vast knowledge and insight into characters, the poetry of his 
part—not an atom of all which is made perceivable in Mr. Cook’s 
way of acting it. Nothing but his crimes, his actions, is visible ; they 
are prominent and staring ; the murderer stands out, but where is 
the Jofty genius, the man of vast capacity—the profound, ithe wit- 
ty, accomplished Richard? 

The truth is, the characters of Shakspeare are so much the ob- 
jects of meditation, rather than of interest or curiosity, as to their 
actions, that while we are reading any of his great criminal cha- 
racters——Macbeth, Richard, even sago—we think not so much of 
the crimes which they commit, as of the ambition, the aspiring 
spirit, the intellectual activity, which prompts them to overleap 
those moral fences. Barnwell is a wretched murderer; there is 
a certain fitness between his neck and the rope; he is the legiti- 
mate heir to the gallows; nobody who thinks at al! can think of 
any alleviating circumstances in his case to make hima fit object 
of mercy. Or, to take an instance from the higher tragedy, what 
else but a mere assassin is Glenalvon? Do we “think of any thing 
but of the crime which he commits, and the rack which he de- 
serves’? That is all which we really think about him. Whereas, 
in corresponding characters in Shakespeare, so little do the actions 
comparatively affect us, that while the impulses, the inner mind, in 
all its perverted greatness, solely seems real, and is exclusively at- 
tended to, the crime is comparatively nothing. But when we see 
these things represented, the acts whica they do are comparative- 
ly every thing, their impulses nothing. ‘The state of sublime emo- 
tion into which we are elevated by those images of night and hor- 
ror which Macbeth is made to utter, that solemn prelude with 
which he entertains the time till the bell shall strike which is to 
call him to murder Duncan——when we no lenger read it in a book, 
when we have given up that vantage ground of abstraction which 
reading possesses over seeing, and come to see a man in his bodily 
shape before our eyes aciually preparing to commit a murder, if the 
acting be true and impressive, as I have witvessed it in Mr. Kem- 
ble’s performance of ihat part, the painful anxiety about the act, the 
natural longing to prevent it while it yet seems unperpetrated, the 
too close-pressing semblance of reality, give a pain and an uneasi- 
ness Which totally destroy all the delight which the words in the 
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book convey, where the deed doing never presses upon us with 
the painful sense of presence: it rather seems to belong to histo. 
ry—to something past and inevitable, if it has any thing to do 
with time at all. ‘The sublime images, the poetry alone, i is that 
which is present to our minds in the reading. 

So to see Lear acted—to see an old man tottering about the 
stage with a walking stick, turned out of doors by his daughters 
in a rainy night——has nothing in it but what is painful and disgust- 
inz. We want to take him into shelte~, and relieve him. That i is 
all the feeling which the acting of Lear ever produced in me. But 
the Lear of Shakspeare cannot be acted. The contemptible ma- 
chinery by which they mimic the storm which he coes out in, is 
not more inadequate to represent the horrors of the real elements, 
than any actor can be to represent Lear: they might niore easily 
propose to personate the Satan of Milton upon a stage, or one of 
Michael Angelo’s terrible figures. ‘The greatness of Lear is not 
in corporal dimension, but in intellectual: the explosions of his 
passion are terrible as a volcano: they are sforms turning g up and 
disclosing to the bottom that sea, his mind, with all its vasi riches. 
li is his mind which is laid bare. This case of flesh and blood seems 
too insignificant to be thought on; even as he himself neglects it. 
On the stage we see nothing but corporal infirmities and weakness, 
tire impotence of rage: while we read it, we sce not Lear, but we are 
Lear—we are in his mind, we are suittaiied by a grandeur which 

baffles the malice of daughters and storms; in the aberrations of 
his reason we discover a mighty irregular power of reasoning, im- 
methodized from the ordinary purposes of life, but exerting its 
powers, as the wind blows where it listeth, at will upon the cor- 
ruptions and abuses of mankind. What have looks, or tones, to 
de with that sublime identification of his age with that of the hea- 
vens themselves when, in bis reproaches to them for conniving at 
the injustice of bis children, he reminds them that “ they theen- 
selves are old?” What gesture shall we ap propriate to this? 
W hat has the voice or the eye to do with such things? But the 
play is beyond ail art, as the tam perings with it show : it is teo 
hard and stony ; it must have love acenes, anda happyending. It 
is not enough that Cordelia is a daughter: she must shine asa Jo- 
ver too. Tate has put his hook in the nostrils of this Leviathan, 
for Garrick and his followers, the show-men of the scene, to draw 
the mighty beast about more easily. A happy atom r!——as if the 
living martyrdom that Lear had gone through, the flaving of bis 
feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from th ie stage of life the 
only decorous thing for him. If he is to live and be happy after ; 
if he could sustain this world’s burden after, why all this pudder 
and preparation—why forment us with al] this unnec “ Sary sym- 
pathy? As if the childish pleasure of getiing his gut robe and 
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aceptre again could tempt him to act over again his misused sta- 
tion—azs if, at his years, and with his experience, any thing was left 
but to die. 

Lear is essentially impossible to be represented on a stage. But 
how many dramatic personages are there in Shakspeare, which 
though more tractable and feasible (if I may so speak) than Lear, 
yet tram some circumstance, some adjunct to their character, are 
impreper to be shown to our bodily eye. Othello, for instance. 
Noiiung can be more soothing, more flattering to the nobler parts 
of on natures, than to read of a young Venetian lady of hizhest 
ex'rection, through the force of love, and from a sense of merit in 
him whom she loved, laying aside every consideration of kindred, 
and country, and colour, and weddiag with a coal-biack Moor, 
(for such he is represented, in the imperfect state of knowledge 
respecting foreign countries in those days compared with our 
own, or incompliance with popular notions, though the Moors are 
now well enough known to be by many shades less worthy of a 
white woman’s fancy,)—it is the perfect triumph of virtue over 
accidents, of the imagination over the senses. She sees Othello’s 
colour in his mind. But upon the stage, when the imagination is 
no longer the ruling faculty, but we are left to our poor, unassisted 
senses, I appeal toevery one that has seen Othello played, whe- 
ther he did not, on the contrary, sink Othello’s mind in his colour ; 
whether he did not find something extremely revolting in the court- 
ship and wedded caresses of Othello and Desdemona; and whe- 
ther the actual sight of the thing did not overweigh all that beau- 
tiful compromise which we make in reading ;—and the reason it 
should do so is obvious, because there is just so much reality pre- 
sented to our senses as to give a perception of disagreement, with 
not enough of belief in the internal motives—all that which is un- 
seen—to overpower and reconcile the first and obvious prejudi- 
ces.* What wesee upon a stage is body and bodily action; what 
we are conscious of in reading is almost exclusively the mind, and 
its movements; and this I think may sufficiently account for the 
very different sort of delight with which the same play so often 
affects us in the reading and in the seeing. 

It requires little reflection to perceive, that if those characters 
in Shakspeare which are within the precincts of nature, have yet 
something in them which appeals too exclusively to the imagina- 


* The error of supposing that because Othello’s colour does not offend us in the 
reading, it should also not offend us in the seeing, is just such a fallacy as supposing 
that an Adam and Eve in a picture shall affect us just as they do in the poem. But 
in the poem we for a while have Paradisaical senses given us, which vanish when 
we see a man and his wife without clothes in the picture. The Painters themselves 
fee| this, as is apparent by the awkward shifts they have recourse to, to make them 
look not quite naked; by a so:t of prophetic anachronism, antedating the invention 
of fig-'eaves. So, in the reading of the Play we see with Desdemona’g eyes; im the 


aceing of it, we are foreed to look with our own. 
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tion, to admit of their being made objects to the senses without 
suffering a Change and a diminution—that still stronger the objec- 
tion must lie against representing another. line of characters, which 
Shakspeare has introduced to give a wildness and a supernatural 
elevation to his scenes, as if to remove them still farther from that 
assimilation to common life in which their excellence is vulgarly 
supposed to consist. When we read the incantations of those 
terrible beings the Witches in Macbeth, though some of the in- 
grecients of their hellish composition savour of the grotesque, yet 
is vie effect upon us other ihan the most secious and appalling that 
can be imagined? Do we uot feel spell-bound, as Macbeth was? 
Can any mirth accompany a sense of their presence’? We might 
as well laugh under a consciousness of the principle of Evil himself 
being truly and really present with us. But attempt to bring these 
beings on to a stage, and you turn them instantly into so many 
old women, that men and children are to laugh at. Contrary to 
the old saying, that “ seeing is believing,” the sight actually de- 
stroys the faith: and the mirth in which we indulge at their ex- 
pense, when we see these creatures upon a stage, seems to be a 
sort of indemnification which we make to ourselves for the terror 
which they put us in when reading made them an object of belief 
—when we surrendered up our reason to the poet, as children to 
their nurses and their elders; and we laugh at our late fears, as 
children who thought they saw something in the dark, triumph 
when the bringing in of a candle discovers the vanity of their fears. 
For this exposure of supernatural agents upon a stage is truly bring- 
ing in a candle to expose their own delusiveness. It is the solita- 
ry taper and the book that generates a faith in these terrors: a 
ghost by chandelier light, and in good company, deceives no spec- 
tators—a ghost that can be measured by the eye, and his human 
dimensions made out at leisure. The sight of a well-lighted 
house, and a well-dressed audience, shall arm the most nervous 
child against any apprehensions: as Tom Brown says of the im- 

enetrable skin of Achilles with his impenetrable armour over it, 
“ Bully Dawson would have fought the devil with such advan- 
tages.” 

“Much has been said, and deservedly, in reprobation of the vile 
mixture which Dryden has thrown into the 'Tempest: doubtless, 
without some such vitious alloy, the impure ears of that age would 
never have sate out to hear so much innocence of love as is con- 
tained in the sweet courtship of Ferdinand and Miranda. But 
is the Tempest of Shakspeare at all a subject for stage represen- 
tation ? It is one thing to read of an enchanter, and to believe the 
wondrous tale while we are reading it; but to have a conjurer 
brought before us in his conjuring gown, with his spirits about him, 
which rene but bimself and some hundred of favoured spectators 
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before the curtain are supposed to see, involves such a quantity of 
the hateful tucredible, that all our reverence for the author cannot 
hinder us from perceiving such gross attempts upon the senses to 
be in the highest degree childish and inefficient. Spirits and fai- 
ries camot be renresented—they cannot even be painted—they 
can only be believed. But the elaborate and anxious provision 
of scenery, which the luxury y of the age dema ands, in these cases, 
works a quite con trary effect fo what is intended. ‘T hat which 
in come dy, or plays of ‘faunitar life, adds so much to fhe life of the 
wn tation, in plays which ap} neal to the h ign er pie positively 
destrovs the ijusion whitch tt Is Introduced te A parlour 
ora Crawing room—a library epening into a vebdet with an alcove 
i iia streét, or the piazza of Covent-g zarden, does well enough In 


a scene; we are content to give as much credit io it as it demands ; 
or rather, we think litile about if—it is little more than reading, at 
the top of a page, “ Scene, a Garden;” we d 
selves there, b ut we readily admit the imitation of familiar objects. 
Bat io think by the help of painted trees and caverns, which 1" 
know to be painted, to transport our minds to P rospero, and his 
saad, and bis lonsly cell;* or by the aid of a fiddie dexterously 
thrown in, in an interval of speaking, to make us believe that we 
hear those rie prea noises of which the isle was full :—the Or- 
rery Lecturer of the Haymarket might as well hope, by his musi- 
cal glasses cleverly sta tioned out of sight behind his apparatus, to 
make us believe that we do indeed hear the crystal spheres ring 


out that chime, wich, if it were to enwrap our fancy long, Milton 
thinks 


not nuagcme o'lre 


Oo 


Time would run back and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckled Vanity 

Would sicken seon and Cie, 

And leprous Sie would meli from earthiy mould; 
Yea, Hell itself would pass away, 

And leave its delorous mansions to the peeriag day. 


>. 
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ie be ,4t, i fe rrnor ’ "? 3? = Y iol — 
The Garden of Eden, with our first parents in it, is not more im- 


possible to be shown on a staze, than the Enchanted Isle, with its 
no less interesting and innocent first setilers. 


The subject of scenery is closely connected with that of the 
dresses, which are so anxiously attended to on our stage. I re- 
member the last time I saw Macheth played, the discrepancy I 
4 eh 
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t the enanere of garment which he varied—ihe shiflings and 
‘tin: ke a Romish priest at mass. The tations of stage- 


* T¢ will be said these 1 things : re done in} Metures. But pietures and seenes are 


very diferent things. Painting is a world of itself, but in seene- painting thereis the 
aitemnt to deceive; and there is the discord imty, never to be got over, between 


pa sinted scenes and real peop'e. 
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improvements, and the importunity of the public eye, require this. 
The coronation robe of the Scottish monarch was fairly a counter- 
part to that which our king wears when he goes to the parliament- 
house—yjust so full and cumbersome, and set out with ermine and 

earls. And if things must be represented, I see not what to find 
fault with in this. But inreading, what robe are we conscious of” 
Some dim images of royalty—a crown and sceptre may float be- 
fore our eyes, but who shall describe the fashion of it? Do we 
see in our mind’s eye what Webb, or any other robe-maker, could 
esa This is the inevitable consequence of imitating every 
thing, to make all things natural. Whereas, the reading of the 
tragedy is a fine abstraction. It presents to the fancy just so much 
of external appearances as to make us feel that we are among flesh 
and blood, while by far the greater and better part of our imagi- 


nation is employed upon the thoughts and internal machinery of 


the character. But in acting, scenery, dress, the most contempti- 
ble things call upen us to judge of their naturalness. 

Perhaps it would be no bad similitude to liken the pleasure 
which we take in seeing one of these fine play s acted, compared 
with that quiet delight which we find in the reading of it, to the 
different feelings with which a reviewer, and a man that is nota 
reviewer, reads a fine poem. The accursed critical habit—the 
being called upon to judge and pronounce, must make it quite a dif- 
ferent thing to the former. In seeing these plays acted, we are 
affected justas judges. When Hamlet compares the two = 
of Gertrude’s first and second husband, who wants to see the pic 
tures? But in the acting, a miniature must be lugged out; whith 
we know not to be the picture, but only to show how finely a minia- 
ture may be represented. ‘This bhi of every thing levels 
all things; it makes tricks, bows, and courtesies, of importance. 
Mrs: Siddons never got more fame by any thing than by the man- 
ner in which she dismisses the guests in the Banq let-scene in 
Macbeth: it is as much remembered as any of her thrilling tones 
or impressive looks. But does such a trifle as this enter into the ima- 
ginations of the readers of that wild and wonderful scene? Does not 
the mind dismiss the feasters as rapidly as it can? Does it care 
about the gracefulness of the doing it? But by acting, and judging 
of acting, all these non-essentials are raised into an importance in- 
jurious fo the main interest of the play. 
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POETRY. 


OriginGl.—For the Analectie Magazine. 


LINES ON THE RIVER SAMPIT. 


Calm spirit of the murmuring tide, 
Through verdant vales that winds its way, 
To bathe the flowers that deck its side, 


And cool the burning beams of day ; 





What though along thy lonely banks 
Not oft the tuneful sisters rove, 


Nor tripping light in twinkling ranks, 
Gay fairies haunt the neighbouring grove - 


Though thine is no Etruscan shore, 
Where thousand villas stately stand, 

Nor hast thou, like swift Hebrus, bore 
An Orpheus to the Lesbian strand. 


Nor dost thou, number’d with the gods, 
Like Nile from heav’n derive thy source, 
Nor visit Pluto’s dark abodes, 
Like Arethusa’s lateut course ; 


Yet hast thou charms my Muse to fire, 
And though her voice not long may live, 
Her feeble hand shall strike the lyre, 
And give what fame her charms can give. 


Whilst those old bounds the Thunderer gave, 
Thy boisterous brothers oft disdain, 

And rising fierce with impious wave, 
O’erleap the bank, and wheim the plaia; 
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To hoary Neptune’s coral throne 
Thou duteous leadst thy limpid race, 

While, pleas’d to meet his meekest son, 
The monarch melts in thy embrace. 


Diana might withdraw her gaze 

From dull Endymion’s slumbering charms, 
And fly, to keep with brighter blaze, 

A livelier vigil in thy arms. 


Like fairy knights, iu silver clad, 
To sportive war advancirg gay, 

A shiver’d beam, each radiant blade, 
Thy waves in bright confusion play. 


Along thy banks, where canes compose 
The humid bower, and tiny grove, 

Thy Naiads through the day repose, 
And give the night to sport and love. 


For here no monster, from the deep, 
Iu scaly terrors dare invade, 


Or, stretch’d immense in dragon sleep, 
Fright the fair tremblers from the shade. 


To catch the breeze, or woo the muse, 
At jocund dawn, or evening gray, 
Oft shall my footsteps brush the dews 
That richly gem thy devious way. 


But thee, staid eve, most sweet I prove, 
When gently led by insect light, 

Thought wanders wild with hapless love, 
And sadness sighs the live-long night. 


Yon gloomy pines that stand aloof, 
With thick and darkly-waving locks, 
Amid whose shades with noiseless hoof 
The trembling deer wild gazing stalks ; 


The thickening cloud, the bursting storm 
The nimble lightning’s lurid glare, 
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The fancied spectre’s gliding form, 
Tho’ sad, not all unlovely are : 


The heart with Pity interwove ; 

Pale Grief, low bending o’er the bier ; 
The sorrows of afflicted Love, 

And Friendship’s sympathizing tear— 


All these their mingled pleasures know; 
A little gold amid the alloy, 

And from the poisonous mass of wo 
Extract a melancholy joy. 


In Fate’s worst cup of bitterest spite 
Some drops of pleasure still are found ; 
In pain itself there is delight, 
If Love and Pity bathe the wound. 


Thus some pale flowers in deserts bloom, 
Where never piere’d the solar beams; 

Thus some lone star through midnight’s gloom, 
With tremulous radiance dimly gle..ms, 


Curst be the passion’s stoic-sleep, 

The marble heart, the nerve of steel ; 
Give me to suffer and to weep, 

But let, ah! ever let me feel. 


But see! what beauteous form appears! 
Like Venus on Idalia’s green; 

Sweet source of all my hopes and fears, 
*T is she, my love, my bosom’s queen. 








Dear stream! to listen to my muse, 

Oh! win her thoughts—and thou shalt be 
To future years a new Vaucluse, 

Thy Petrarch i—my Laura she. 


So still may each impurer rill 
From thee its turbid tribute turn, 

And heaven its brightest dews distil, 
To feed thy ever-flowing urn. 





POETRY. 


Soft blushing to thy vales and bowers, 
May Spring her earliest visits pay, 

Deck first thy brow with new-born flowers, 
And chase the wintry winds away. 


Neglectful of Piérian streams, 
My muse shall drink thy richer wave, 
And, fir’'d by Fancy’s sweetest dreams, 


With annual verse thy urn engrave. m 


LINES 


ON THE LATE GENERAL PIKE; 


WRITTEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER HEARING OF THE CAPTURE OF YORE. 


** How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
*¢ With all their country’s wishes blest.” 


Columbia’s conquering banners wave 
O’er British walls once more ; 
Columbia’s stars triumphant shine 

On wild Ontario’s shore. 


Hail! to the band who nobly fought, 
And nobly died, that day— 

And hail! to him, their gallant chief, 
Who marshall’d them the way. 


On his last march to glorious death 
The dawn of victory gleam’d, 

And on his dark and dying hour 
Its fullest radiance stream’d. 


Peace to the hero’s martial shade, 
His country’s voice he hears 
Decree the wreath that never fades, 
Dew’d with a nation’s tears. 
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DOMESTIC LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A pamphlet has recently been published in New-York, entitled 
‘ The surprising case of Rachel Baker, who prays and preaches in 
her sleep.” ‘Though the title page and general appearance of this 
pamphlet savour very much of Grub-street, it may nevertheless be 
recommended as a faithful account of a very singular phenomenon. 
Rachel Baker is a young woman of about twenty years of age, of a 
constitution apparently firm and vigorous, Her education has been 
very limited, and her information is chiefly confined to religious sub- 
jects. Her moral character is well attested to be fair and exemplary, 
and she has been for about four years a pious member of the Baptist 
communion. She was born, and has always lived, ina retired part of 
the country. For several years she has been subject to the regular 
recurrence of a singular disease, (if such it may be called,) which is de- 
scribed by Dr. Mitchill, in a paper drawn up with his usual perspi- 
cuity of language and minuteness of detail, and published as the in- 
troductory article of this pamphlet. 

Once in every 24 hours she suffers a paroxysm which lasts from 
forty-five minutes to an hour anda quarter. It attacks her about nine 
o’elock in the evening, the hour at which she has been accustomed to 
retire to rest, and commences with spasmodic agitation and heaviness 
of respiration. ‘The disorder seizes her in her bed, or, if she sits up, in 
ber chair. After a few moments of slumber or torpor, she begins to 
speak in an audible tone. She generally lies in a supine posture, per- 
fectly motionless. Her exercise consists of three parts; first, an in- 
troductory prayer, similar to those usual in many of the reformed 
churches ; next, a sermon delivered as if to a supposed audience; and 
thirdly, aclosing supplication to the Deity, resembling the fina! offering 
of prayer and thanksgiving from the pulpit. She neither formally an- 
nounces a text, nor sings, but often recites verses from the hymns of 
Watts. The topics of these discourses are stricitty conformable to the 
general faith of the Calvinistic churches, but she sometimes, though 
rarely, strongly insists on the peculiar tenets of her own sect. She 
manifests an extensive and fam#liar acquaintance with scripture, citing 
not only texts, but long passages, readily and accurately. Her lan- 
suage is plain, but not vulgar, occasionally ornamented and figurative; 
her articulation is distinct and earnest, generaliy monotonous, but now 
and then marked by strong emphasis, and she pours forth her words 
in a fluent and rapid stream. Hf called by her name, she hears and 
replies to any question; her answers are pious and discreet, and when 
ihe current of her discourse is thus broken the original idea is aban- 
doned, and she goes on with a new train of thought suggesied by the 
question. 'This may be repeated again and again, and always wiih the 
same result. Her ordinary discourses have a greatresemblance to each 
other, but the difference is such as to show that they are extempo- 
raneous, and not the repetition of a set of words inrpressed on the 
memory. 
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Her pulse is full and equable, without flutter or intermission. The 
temperature of her hand and forehead is much that of a healthy per- 
son asleep. ‘Towards the conclusion there is an evident diminution 
of the arterial pulsation at the wrist, and its frequency is increased 
about eight strokes in’a minute. Her features never show any distor- 
tion, but rather languor and exhaustion. Her eyes are turned upwards, 
and their muscles have a tremulous spasm. She is insensible to ald 
the gentler stimuli which have been applied to rouse her. At last 
she has a few smallspasms of the arms and throat, and is agitated by 
an emotion between sighing and groaning ; after a few minutes of 
restlessness and moaning, without opening her eyes, she passes to 2 
atate of natural sleep. 

Such are the principal facts of this curious phenomenon, as de- 
seribed by Dr. Mitehill, and which we have witnessed ourselves, af 
first not without strong suspicion of fraud, but finally with a degree 
of conviction which shamed us out of our unphilosophical scepticism. 
Her prayers and sermons, considered as the production of a waking 
preacher, would be thought respectable, but not remarkably eloquent. 
But the promptness with whieh she takes up any subject presented to 
her, and makes it the theme of extemporaneous deciamation, is truly 
surprising. ‘There are so “many things in heaven and earth which 
are not dreamt of in our philosophy,” that we have no disposition to 
theorise on this case. ‘his somniloquism, of which Dr. M. relates 
three or four instances simaar to this case, has a manifest affinity to 
somnambulism, and, perhaps, is still more nearly allied to dreaming 
and reverie, and to that state of mental derangement in which, while 
other faculties are in full vigour, some or all of the external senses 
are locked up in strange decepiion. 

In addition to the statement of Dr. Mitchill, (who seems to have 
had no other concern in the publication,) this pamphlet contains the 
prayers and exhortations of the somniloquist for one evening, taken in 
sherthand by a stenographer. These seem accurately enough reporied, 
as far as they go; but judging from our recollections of her discourses, 
we should think that there were many omissions; at least, when we 
heard her, we thought that we traced a much nearer logical con- 
nexion than we can now perceive. [tis proper to add that there is 
no circumstance in the conduct of the girl, or of her friends, which has 
come to our knowledge, that can lead to the suspicion of an impos- 
ture connected with any religious fraud, or with views of personal 
emolument. 


Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, have in the press, Captain 
Porte:’s Journal of his late cruize in the Essex frigate, containing de- 
scriptions of the Cape de Verde Islands, the coasts of Brazil, Patago- 
nia, Chili and Peru, and the Gallipagos Isles; together with an ac: 
count of the Washington group of Islands, and the manners, customs, 
and dress of their inhabitants. The portion of this journal which has 
already been presented to the public in this Magazine, will enable our 
readers to judge of the general manner in w hich the work is executed. 
We have understood that the uapabli shed part contains a great body 
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ef valuable information relating to geography and natural history. It 
will be printed in one vol. 8vo. embellished with twelve engravings. 


George Caines, Esq. (formerly reporter to the Supreme Court of 
New-York) has ready for publication a treatise on the law of ex- 


change and negotiable paper. 


Cummings and Hilliard, Boston, propose to publish by subscription 
a volume of posthumous Sermons by the late Dr. Kendal, of Weston, 


Massachusetis. 


In a note on the life of Barlow, in a late number of this Magazine, 
certain biographical sketches of distinguished Americans, in the Lon- 
don Monthly Magazine are ascribed to the late Dr.W. P. Smith. The 
writer of that article has since been informed, that these sketches 
were in fact written by the late Dr. Elihu Smith of New-York, the 
first editor of the Medical Repository, and the author of many valua- 
ble literary and scientific tracts. 
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Vauquelin has published some observations on the method of pre- 
cipitating copper-from its solutions by iron or zinc. For this purpose, 
zine an:wers better thaniron. Unless the zinc be allowed te remain 
2 sufficientiy long time in the solution, the whole of the copper is not 
precipitated ; and unless there be an excess of acid in the liquid, a 
portion of copper is precipitated in the state of oxide. A portion of 
the zinc always falls in combination with the copper; therefore the 
copper, after the liquid is separated, ought always to be digested in 
diluted muriatic acid, which takes up the zinc without touching the 


copper. 


Gay Lussac has finished a very laborious and complete investigation 
of the properties of iodine. During his experiments he discovered 
that chlorine possesses the property of combining i in two proportions 
with oxygen, and of forming two acids, which he calls the chloric and 
chlorous acids. Davy’s euchlorine is Gay Lussac’s chlorous acid, but 
the chlorie appears to be the more curious and important compound. 


M. Chevreul, at Paris, has made some new observations on the 
change which any fatty matter undergoes by its combination with al- 
kali to form soap. The soap of potash and heg’s lard dissolved in 
water leaves a pearl-coloured substance, which, when separated from 
the saline matter that it still contains, constitutes a substance possess- 
ing very peculiar properties, which, ftom its pearl colour, M. Chevreul 
denominates margarine. It is insotuble in cold, but easily resolved in 
hot water. It melts at 133°; and, on cooling, crystallizes in beauti- 
ful white needles. It combines with potash, and then resumes the 
characters of the pearl-coloured deposite. It has a stronger affinity for 
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that base than carbonie acid, which it expels from the carbonate of 
potash by the assistance of a boiling heat. It likewise separates pot- 
ash from turnsole, and restores it to its red colour. 


Mr. I. Nathan has announced by subscription, a selection of He- 
brew Melodies, twelve of which are arranged as songs, and others har- 
monized for two or more voices. Each melody will have notes de- 
scriptive of the days on which they are sung; and, in addition to the 
poetry that will be expressly written for this work by an approved 
modern author, the ancient Hebrew characters, with the English 
translation, will be given. Some of the melodies are upwards of two 
thousand years old, supposed to have been sung by the Hebrews be- 
fore the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, and are still sung at 
the synagogue on particular days. ‘The whole are selected and ar- 
ranged, as songs, duets, glees, &c. with symphonies and accompani- 
ments for the piano-forte. 


Mr. J. H. Leigh Hunt has in the press the Descent of Liberty, a 
mask in allusion to the close of the war. 


The Baroness de Lamothe Fouqué has published a refutation of 
Madame de Staél’s work, De l’dllemagne. 


A translation of the Psalms of David, with Notes by that eminent 
prelate the late Bishop Horsley, is printing in two 8vo. volumes. 


A small volume of poems, under the title of the Lyre and Sword, 
by Lieut. K6érner, a native of Mecklenburg Schwerin, who fell during 
the late campaign, has recently been published by his father. His 
pieces breathe the most ardent patriotism. One of the most interest- 
ing was composed and written by the author in his pocket-book when 
severely wounded, and left behind in a wood, where he expected to 
perish in the night of the 17th June, 1813.--The Duke of Meckien- 
burg offered to his father to remove the body of the warrior-poet te 
the vault of his own family ; but the old man chose rather that it should 
remain beneath the oak where it had been deposited by his compa- 
nions in arms. His highness has, therefore, resolved to enclose the 
spot, and to erect a monument, decorated with a lyre and sword, te 
the memory of the heroic bard. 


Strauss, bookseller, of Vienna, has announced the speedy publica- 
tion of an important military work, in three volumes, from the pen 
of the Archduke Charles, under the title of Grundsdfze der Strategic. 
It will be illustrated by an account of the campaign of 1796, in Ger- 
many, and by maps and plans. ‘The first edition, printed last year, 
was reserved by the illustrious author for his own disposal. 


M. Deschamps, an agriculturist and botanist of Lausanne, has com- 
municated to the Society of Agriculture, Natural Hisiory, and the 
Useful Arts, of Lyons, some interesting experiments on the culture of 
the tea-tree of Japan, which have convinced him that it will succced 
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perfectly well in Europe, if the seed be sown in a proper soil and elj- 
mate. He accompanied his paper with directions how to gather and 
prepare the leaves for use. Having analyzed tea of his own raising, he 
found that it contained neither tannin nor gallic acid, which common 
tea contains, and to which is ascribed the property of affecting the 
nerves, and producing trembling. 


Smithson Tennant, Esq. has communicated to the Royal Society, 
a method of economizing fuel during distillation. Dr. Black long 
ago demonstrated, that the quantity of heat requisite to raise water 
from the common temperature to a boiling heat, is only about one 
sixth of what is requisite to convertit intosteam. Hence, if the steam 
be made to act on cold water, it speedily raises it to the boiling point; 
bui as it cannot make it boil, water heated by steam does not distil 
over in any considerable quantity. Mr. T’s. improvement consists in 
this: The worm of a common still is made to pass az usual through a 
vessel containing water; this vessel is made air-tight, and is made in 
the shape ofa stilland receiver. Assoonas the common still is made 
to boil, the steam is conveyed into the receiver by means of pipes, 
and allowed to pass till it expels the air; then the stop cocks are shut, 
and the steam passes through the worm as usual. It speedily heats 
the water surrounding the worm, which in consequence of the vacuum 
distils over in considerable quantity. ; 


An Essay on the Life of Michel de l’Hépital, Chancellor of France, 
By Charles Butler, Esq. 8vo. pp. 80. 

This is a short but admirable memoir of a truly great manand good 
magistrate, to whom France is indebted for many important benefits, 
not only in the administration of the law, but for preventing the re- 
eeption of the council of Trent, and the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion. The chancellor was a zealous advocate for toleration; and as 
such his Life is now brought forward, we suspect, by his worthy bio- 
grapher, to recommend, by the example here recorded, concession to 
the elaims of the Roman Catholics. 


Mr. Bain, officer of excise, Edinburgh, has invented a new and ef- 
fectual mode for the better conducting a ship. It will serve either for 
a calm or tempestuous sea, the ship sailing by means of a construction 
somewhat similar to block machinery, the springs of which act with 
great velocity upon two slender pieces of wood on each side ; and in 
this manner they impel the ship forward like oars, with irresistible 
speed. As a specimen, a model of a simall ship, put into a tub of wa- 
ter, was lately exhibited at Edinburgh, in the presence of several gen- 
tlemen, who appeared highly cratified, and seemed to think that “the 
plan would be highly advantageous to the nautical profession, as if 
makes a ship sai} almost as fast again as the present method. 














